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(POPPIE BAISED GUX’S HAND, AND PRESSED i¢ 10 HER LIPS WITH CHILDISH GRACE.] 


GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lirriz Lady Dorothea was none the worse 
for her exposure to the storm, but as much 
could not be saidfor her governess. For days 
Poppie did not leave her room, and when she 
at last emerged from her retirement, and joined 
in her daily roatine of family life at the 
Castle, Lady Manro noticed a great change 
in her favourite. 

‘‘T can’t make it out,” she said one evening 
to Mr. Forrester, when some chance remark 
had sent the blushes to the girl’s face, and 
made her precipitately leave the room, ‘she 
ased to be the merriest little creature.”’ 

Guy looked thoughtfal. 

“‘ She never struck me as merry.” 

*‘Ab! but you have only seen er since her 
illness. Now, I assure you when she first 
came to us she was the light of the house.” 

Sir Ira Vernon had entered the room sud. 
denly, and caught the last words. 





‘‘Are you speaking of Miss Smith?” h 
inquired, rather gracely. 

** Yes, and wonderisig what has come to her. 
She ecems like a startled deer ; the least thing 
frightens her.” 

Fairlawn was quite ready for its master, 
but still he lingered at Ardmore Castle, break- 
ing through their retirement; the Earl and 
Countess “had given more than one dinner. 
party in his honour. He had now been a 
month their guest, and showed not tho least 
sign of taking his departure. It was flatter- 
ing to his hostess, but yet she would gladly 
have bidden him farewell, for she had never 
lost the presentiment experienced on his first 
arrival; she still unconsciously feared the 
handsome, fascinating young baronet. 

* T think she has something on her mind,” 
said Ira, looking fall into Lady Munro’s face, 
and speaking with slow, marked emphasis ; 
‘‘] have thought go all along.” 

Guy Forrester darted an indignant glance 
at his friend, and began an eager denial ; but 
it was checked on his lips by the recollection 
that with his miserable secret hie partizan- 





ship could bring naught but misery to the girl 
he loved. 

It had come to that. Guy, who had believed 
Mrs. Jenkine’s treachery had sealed his heart 
for ever from a second attaghment—Guy, who 
had resisted the most ardent attempts of Sir 
Joshua and Lady Marton to provide him with 
a bride—Guy, who had run the gauntlet of the 
fascination of all the beauties of Maryland— 
Guy was hopelessly, recklessly in love with a 
small brown-eyed girl, about whom he knew 
absolutely nothing, save that she was an 
orphan, and possessed an enemy. 

“I am sure you are mistaken,” said the 
Countess, hastily; ‘ Poppie is the last girl 
in the world to have a secret; she is as open 
as the day. Besides, if any private trouble 
oppressed her, it must have been in existence 
when she first came to us; and I assure you, 
then, she was as light- hearted and merry a8 & 
child |” 

Ira shrugged his shoulders and left the 
room; the Countess turned to her nephew. 

Guy, ” she said, calling him by his name 
at his own request, ‘*bave you any idea how 
much longer he is going to stay?” 
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Guy started, 

‘I mever thought about it. I fancied, like | can’s you be merciful and leave me alone? ”’ 
myself, he had taken ady antage of your kind. 
ness and lingered on.’ 

“T hopeyou will linger on for years,” said | county would feel flattered by them.” 


Lady Manro, kindly. ‘It is delightful to have “Then go to them. Go to those other girls, 
you; it makes one feel ”—here she lowered hur | the ladies of your world, and leave me to my 


voiee—‘‘as though you had forgiven me for | humble state.” 
my share in your past troubles.”’ 


“Few women would call my attentions 
persecutions. I believe every girl in the, me desperate?” 


who never'sought to do you anyharm! Why opiaion of me I wonder yon foist your society 


upon me,”’ 
‘** Do you know the consequenc2s if you drive 


“ Perfectly.” 

‘* And they are?” 

‘You will marry someone else, and Fair- 
the town house, family jewels, heir- 


lawn, 
‘‘But I don’t want to,” said Ira, almost looms (Poppie ticked all these off, one by one, 


‘There was nothing to forgive, and it is a | naively. ‘‘The moment I saw you I loved/on her fingers as though she were making a 


regl pleasure to me to behere. I confess Ira’s | you, and I don’t mean to let you go,’ 
long sojourn has puzzled me; buat I always ‘‘It is so long ago,” said ee feebly, 
imagined, like myself, he loitered on because | “and I had forgotten all about it 


he was thoroughly at home,” . “Bat I had not. I re every in 
“‘T don’t like him, Guy.” a cident of our meeting. It was in. a Auain, 
Guy laughed. and you 
‘* How has he offended you ?’” lost 


“T don’t ag og te ne 

“My uncle is ighted with hia. 
ambitious and nid ited, with a real; : 
for politics, I have often thought 2 
& pity he ia not pong re he lave 
been a heir after my heart.” ; 

Lady Munro trentbled. 

‘* Heaven forbid |” 

‘* My dearaunt,” said Gay, really 
at her vehemencs, ‘' don’t be alarm 
in the world can ho Vernon igo a ak 
rester; but I confess 
vous, Glin ae it, oa: 1 

“An cannot 
shall be agone freed from a ef 
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ing frankness he ‘had “that I could 
and his knowledge of the language being | .after the Cou 





























mental calculation), and all the other 
things you are so fond of talking about would 
be ‘hers and not mine. You thinkit would 
make meigorry, but I should be glad.” 

oa are-not the consequences I meant 
unaffected reply. 
@uld probably suffer the loss of 
id Poppie, wickedly, ‘‘but you 
ed to exist without you 
md so possibly it would 


to exist without 


carry hip to the point of 
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my ve, Unless I know the details of 
scanty he had come to the schoolroom’ in | the leader of local society ? Child, — won’t/ the alternative I cannct.” 
icti ‘ you see your own interest, and instead of | She had risen and stood confronting him, 


search of a dictionary. 
But arrived there he did not direct his ‘| poor little governess become Lady Vernon of 

attention to the book-shelves. He closed the | Fairlawn?” 

door afterhim with scrapulous care. ‘and:then *T can’t.” 

advanced towards a little figure dressed in FF ey you won't?” 

black, whose fair head leant back wearily ‘*‘ Well, then, I won’t. You have perse- 

against the cushions of a large easy chair. cuted me to such am extent that I should be 
“* Poppie!’ very rash were I to trust my life's happiness 
“My name is Smith,” remarked ‘the girl, | to you.” 

coldly ; ‘be good enough to remember. that, is manner changed. 

if you please, Sir Ira.” “You have only seen the dark side of me,” 
‘* I prefer Poppie,” returned Sir Ira, coolly, | he ur, “Tf only you would be my wife I 

fixing his eyes on the sweet girlish face, “it | should show you nothing but love and tender- | exact—at 

suits you a great deal better; besides, I have | ness. Poppie, why won't believe me?” 

strong doubts of your name being Smith at ‘* Why won't you believe me?” retorted the 
_ girl, “‘ when I tell you nothing in the world 
He watched her with cruel eagerness; it will ever make me change my mind. I am 

was a random shot, but even he was not pre- | sure 1am sorry you should care for me, but 

pared for its effect. after all there are plenty of other girls in the 
Every trace of colour faded from the girl's | world, and with all the advantages you have 

cheek; for one instant he thought she was | to offer you won’t find much difficalty in 

about to faint, then by a strong effort she | winning one of them.”’ 

collected her self-command. *T only want you.” 
‘““Why will you persecute me so?” she ** And you can’t have me.” 

oried, hér eyes full of a dumb passionate re- ‘You absolutely prefer slaving on here in a 

proach. ‘‘ What have I done that you should | dependent n, &® mere servant, 

strive to make my life a weariness to me? | becoming Lady Vernon of Fairlawn? I don’t 

¥ou are rich and great, the pet eligible of our | believe it!” 

county; you can. have friends, flatterers, “You are the first person here who has 





lovers. I am only a poor little governess, | called me a ‘paid servant.’ If such is your 








her small hands locked nervously together, 
her bosom panting, her eyes full of an intense 
anxiety ; for first time Ira began to 
think he had snocesdel t in arousing her fear. 

“I should tell him that you were not Miss 
Smith; or, at any rate, not the Miss Smith he 
believed you, for I could prove.to him that 
at the very time when, according to Mrs. 
Disney’s letter ——— engaged in educating 
her :¢ebildren, met you roaming about 
London—the the’ subarbs, if you wish me: toi be 
—— tended bya person mailed your maid, 

with a private.carriage at your orders.’ 

‘+ And is that all?” 

‘“ All |’ exclaimed Vernon, angrily. ‘Isn't 
it enough? Don’t you know that for a 
governess to produce.a stolen reference is like 
a servant gi a fae character, and punish- 
able with hard 

rg Bn looked at yw pretty little hands. 

‘*] don't think they would get through very 
much work,” she said, half to herself; then 
a bod companion »“ And is that all, Sir 

“Nol” and his-very face grew black as he 
noted the mocking accent of her tone. ‘ Itis 
not all. Idon't Lord Mauro would 
carry the matter to a police court for the 
oredit of his house, in which you have been 
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received as an‘equal. Hewould probably let 
you escape punishment.”’ 

«And keep me here,” 

“Keep you here! He would expel you 
from his house at once withont suffering you 
to bid farewell to his innocent wife and 
daughter. You would.never be able to enter 
another family as governess. All honest oc- 
cupation would be denied you since you could 

rodace no references. You would be alone 

in the world, to starve or perish as you could. 

No. one of any respectability would speak to 
; you would be a social ontcast.’’ 

«“ And you love me?” 

‘+ Passionately,”’ 

“Then Heaven serve me from such 
love!’ cried Poppie. ‘* What can it be worth 
if it seeks to draw upon its object a doom such 
as you have deseri se 

“* You don’t understand,” 

‘“‘T understand too well.” 

“ You don’t. I amnot seeking to draw such 
a fate upon you. I want tosave you from it. 
I long to have the right of protecting you from 
all sorrow, and making your happimess: my 

” 


‘You would marry me,’’ breathed the girl, 
slowly; “you give me your name, and 
yet you believe me to be an adventuress.”’ 

“JZ don’t believe it. I think you are a 
romantic, imaginative girl, who has enjoyed 
a harmless deception; bat I shall make it my 
business to see that Lord and Lady Munro 
view your conduct in its worst light if you 
drive me to extremities.” . 

‘© And will it make you happier?” 

‘‘ What?” 

‘Will it make you happier to know I am 
sent away in disgrace? Will it be a pleasure 
to you to think of me as poor and friendless, 
with all honest work— I quote your own words 
—denied me? Will it sweeten your rest at 
night to feel I may be—your own words again 
—homeless and starving?” 

“At least I shall never have to see you 
another's, never have to’ look on and see 
another win the love denied me.”’ b 

‘You have a strange idea of love,” said 
Poppie, slowly. “I never believed in it. I 
used to think it a harmless delusion, but I 
don't think I could ever have held ‘such a 
degraded idea of it as you do.” 

Vernon half quailed beneath the contempt 
flashing from her eyes. Then he revovered 
himself, and said, slowly,— é 

‘I give you three days to consider my pro- 
posal and make your choice.” 

“T do not need them. My choice iy made,” 

“I repeat I give you three days. This is 
Taesday. I will come to you on Friday for 
your decision.” 

He would have taken her hand in farewell, 
but she drew it resolutely away, as though 
there was contamination in his very touch. 

‘‘ Good- night, Poppie.”’ 

No answer. 

“‘ Good-night.” 

But Miss Smith had taken a volume of 
Schiller from the shelves, and seemed en- 

in the perusal of a German tragedy. 
It was hopeless to attempt to extract a word 
from her, and Ira left the room withont dis- 
covering she held the volume upside down, 
and that even had she changed it to its correct 
position the unshed tears with which ler eyes 
were heavy would have prevented her from 
reading a single line. 

As his footsteps died away Poppie rose, and, 
shooting the bolt of the door to secure herself 
from all intrusion, she gave way to a burst of 
grief, and flang herself into the low chair by 
the fire, weeping as though her very heart 
would break, 

“And this is what people call love!” 
breathed the girl to herself. ‘ This is the 
passion of which poets have sung and authors 
written! Why, it seems to me the cruellest, 
most despicable thing onearth! Sir Ira loves 
me, and therefore he is determined on. my 
misery. Oh, Stacy, dear! you were quite 
right! There is nothing so wicked or perfi- 
dious in this whole world as a young man!” 


“T never did him any harm,” mused the 
poor girl between her sobs, “TI never asked 
him to like me, ind I am sure I had quits 
forgotten about meeting him in the train and 
his lending me ninepence because I had lost 
my purse with my ticket in it. -I would rather 
have walked every step of the way or stayed 
at the railway station like a prisoner while 
Mary fetched the ninepence had I only known | 
all that was to come of it; but how could I; 
think a young man would rémember such a 
trifling incident when I had forgotten all about 
it? hy, when Lady Munro introduced me 
to Sir Ira I never even recognised him.” | 

Poppie grew calmer presently. She stirred! 
the fire into a cheerful blaze, drew her chair! 
close up to it, and tried to image ont her’ 
future. 

And to understand the girl’s difficulties we' 
must make 9 confession. ' 

Poppie had, ina measure, deceived her em- ' 
ployer, for, though from childhood she had! 
been called ‘‘ Miss Smith,” she was not the’ 
lady who had presided over Mrs. Disney's } 
school-room, and been by her recommended | 
to the Countess of Munro. 

The Girton scholar, the excellent instruc- 
tress, who only left Mrs. Disney because she 
‘*objected to boys,” was Guy Forrester’s in- | 
dependent ward, Anastasia Smith,. the Stacy | 
of Poppie's Aen | 

The two Miss Smiths were warmly attached, | 
and when one autumn night a cabdrove up to 
the Bloomebury lodgings, and Poppie flung | 





she fried to plan out ber future. ‘ He is so 
rich and prosperous, T don't suppose he has 
a trouble in the world, and yet he can’t let 
me have just my humble place at Ardmore, 
And 1 have no one to advise’ me. I daren't 
tell Stacy, because she would think it my 
fault. She always says no man, bad as they 
all are, would presame to make love to » girl 
unless she gave him distinct encouragement. 
Well, I am sure I never encouraged Six Iga. 
There is no one to help me—no one to adv 
me! The Earl is just wrapped up in Sir Ira, 
and I couldn't speak to Lady Munro becanse 
she thinks all women ought to be married, 
and would be sure to say I was flying in the 
face of Providence by rejecting such a parti 
as Sir Ira! There is Mr. Forrester, he is 
always kind. He has got me ont of two diffi- 
culties already; but then he is a man, and 
perhaps he wouldn’t understand. There is 
so little I could tell him, so much I should 
have to keep back! Bnt he is Stacy’s guar- 
dian, and her grandfather trusted him.” 

Poppie had not decided on anything. Her 
mind was still in chaos when she lighted her 
silver lamp and rose to go to bed. 

Her way lay through the picture-yallery, 
and she paused for a moment before iho por- 
trait of Lord Munro's heir. 

‘* How strong and brave he looks!’’ mat- 
tered the poor troubled child to herself. '‘ Oh! 
if only I had had a brother like that I should 
never have been so miserable ! ’’ 

‘* Will you let him fill a brother’s place to 





herself into her friend’s arms, imploring her you?” asked a deep, musical voice near her, 
to save her from her enemy, to hide her at and looking up, she saw Gay Forrester him- 
any cost, Stacy had given a generous consent. self watching her with a great pity in his dark 


_ She made the pretty fugitive warmly welcome. eyes. 


Since she left Mre. Disney’s she had come; ‘Oh! Mr. Forrester!” 
into a little money—doubtless the three hun-} ‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Smith. I was 
dred a-year alluded to by Mr. Fordred as in-' only passing to my own rooms, You have 
alienably Miss Smith’sown—and, though prac- been sitting up late. I hope you are not ia 
tically disinherited by her grandfather’s will, trouble?’’ 
was yet the mistress of an honest little in-| Once then she strove to answer, but her 
dependence ; therefore, she had bidden fare- trembling lips would not move. Guy took 
well to teaching, and gave herself up to the her ice-cold hand in his, and led her back to 
far more congenial pursuit of advancing the the schoolroom. ; 
cause of women’s rights, | “T have seen you in two difficulties, Mies 

Gladly would she have kept Poppie with Smith. Don’t youthink I have a claim to help 
her entirely, but Miss Smith the younger you ina third?” he asked, persuasively. 
refased to accept any protracted hospitality. | ‘You saved my life,” said Poppie, wiet- 

What she wanted, she protested, was work fully. ‘The Countess said so; and I alweys 
and change of scene. She should never feel meant to thank you, only somehow ——” 
safe from her enemy in London. | * Somehow Sir Ira Vernon claimed so much 

Stacy’s heart.was a great deal softer than of your time you had none left for Guy For- 
her face. Utterly melted by Poppie's distress, ' rester—is that it?” 
she became a3 wax in her hands; and when; ‘Oh! no,no! I could not-thank you be- 
Lady Munro's situation was heard of she was cause I was so sorry !”’ 
easily prevailed upon to allow Poppie to reap! ‘ Poppie!” 
the benefit of her own experience. She did not resent his use of her pretty pet 

**T don’t see any harm in it,” said the lady: name, or remind him, as she had done Sir 
whose independence so troubled Guy. ‘For Ira, that she was “Miss Smith.” - 

a child of six you are a far more suitable She just sat there where he had placed her, 
teacher than any Girton scholar; and unless shivering as one stricken with a sudden chill, 
you come face with Mrs. Disney you may anda world of sadness in her sweet brown 
stay years with the Countess without her eyes. 

ever Buspecting anything. Of course there’s' ‘‘ Iam quite sure your are ill?” said Guy 
a little risk,” ° ‘anxiously. ‘‘ My aunt has gone to bed, butit 

“Tt is the risk that makes it delightful, ' only you would let me I could fetch the 
Stacy,” said Poppie, enthusiastically. ‘It housekeeper or Dolly’s nurse ?”’ 
will be quite exciting.” ‘*T am not ill!” 

Stacy was hardly so confident. ‘* Then you are in trouble? ” 

“Tt may turn out badly,” she said, slowly;! ‘Sore trouble!” 

“but I don’t see why it should. Yon see,| ‘ Poor child!” - 

Poppie, your name is Smith, so that you! ‘Don’t call methat. It was his name for 
can’t be accused of calling yourself by an'me. No one has ever called me ‘child’ since 
alias, and then if anything unpleasant hap- | he left me! ” 

pened, you would only have to come back to! Of course she meanther father. Her'loyal, 
me!” tender grief for his memory cut Guay to the 

* Like a bad shilling or a rejected manu. | very heart. 
script? Wish me better success than that,! Never thus could son or daughter mourn 
dear Stacy.” for him. 

And now, barely six weeks after she left} But he put his own feelings aside manfally, 
her friend, Poppie found the latter’s fears! and strove tocomfort the girl, who must never 
realised. guess she was his life's love. 

The secret they had fancied:no one but Mrs.} ‘I wish you would trust me. Poppie, it 
Disney could reveal had been penetrated by | must be a very bitter trouble that makes you 
one who would use it unquestionably for his|.regret your life was spared. instead of perish- 
own ends, and Stacy's protége was in as great} ing in the snowstorm!” 

& predicament as the f when she had fied} ‘Ié is. I am in such trouble, Mr. Pbr- 
to the dull eee lodgings. rester,; it. seems to me that nothing bat my 

‘It is very cruel,’” thought the poor ¢icl, as! death could set things right!” 
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* J think that would set things very wrong. 
How about your friend Stacy ?” 

‘She has so many other things to think of. 
You see, Mr. Forrester, I am only a drop in 
the ocean of her thoughts!”’ 

“ And Sir Ira Vernon?” 

Poppie shuddered convalsively. 

“ What do you mean?” 

Guy’s manner grew stiff and cold. 

**T do not want to be inquisitive, but it has 

ed to me you were the magnet that 
etained Vernon at the Castle.” 

To his amazement a cold, little hand was 
laid entreatingly on his coat-sleeve. 

“ Oh! Mr, Forrester, won't you make him 

_} te? ‘ 
’ ‘My dear child,’ and Gay spoke as per- 
suasively as though he had been talking to 
little Dolly, ‘‘ what need is there for you to 
be alarmed like this?” 

“I think it is true what you said.” 

“ And if itis?” 

“It is awful.” 


Guy smiled. He felt reassured. Certainly | 


this was not the way she would have treated 
the subject had Vernon been his successfal 
rival ; and though pretty, tearful Poppie could 
never be aught to him, he could not help 
—s he was not called on to see her Ira’s 
bride. 

‘** You need not be so frightened,” he said, 
gently. “If I am right in my surmise, and 
Sir Ira wishes to make you Lady Vernon, the 
matter is easily settled.’ 

Poppie interrupted him with a sob. 

* Té isn’t.” 

“If you can retarn his attachment you will 
have a brilliant position,’ went on Guy, try- 
ingto speak calmly. “If not, my uncle and 
aunt are in no hurry to lose you. As you 
know, the point only hinges on one question. 
Do you like Sir Ira?”’ 

‘*T hate him!” 

There was no mistaking her earnestness. 
Guy felt puzzled. 

Ira was a fascinating, handsome, young 
fellow. Few girls, heart-whole, would have 
refased his love; that any should declare she 
hated him seemed incredible. 

‘Then you need never trouble your head 
about him,” said Poppie’s adviser, kindly. 
“You will just have to say, ‘No, thank you,’ 
and the thing will be done with.” 


“I have said ‘No, thank you,’ a dozen | 


times," protested Poppie, tearfally; ‘and he 
won't believe me. Oh! Mr. Forrester, is it 
wrong of me to speak to you like this?” 

“No,” and Gay tried hard to conquer the 
passionate longing to take her in his arms 
and kiss her tears away which seized him at 
this wistfal appeal. ‘‘ It is quite right, Poppie. 
You know you are living in my uncle's house, 
and I have a right to protect you!” 

“I don't want to be protected,” said the 
girl, petulantly. 

It dawned on Guy there must be something 
in the term ‘‘ protect” peculiarly odious to 
the feminine mind, since the only two young 
jadies he had conversed with since his return 
to England had with one voice assured him 
they did not need protection at his hands. 

‘*What do you want, Poppie; try and tell 
me that?” 

Poppie hesitated. 

“I should like Sir Ira to go away to- 
night.”’ 

* He will probably leave very soon.” 

‘I should like him to go to-night; I should 
like to feel sure he would never speak to Lord 
Munro or the Countess again.” 

‘* But, Poppie, that is an impossible task to 
set me. I can’t drive poor Vernon away with- 
out a word of adieu to his host!”’ 

‘Then I am hopeless.” 

“ Poppie.” 

‘** If he stays he will drive me away; he has 
sworn he will unless I——"’ 

“Unless you marry him. Poppie, it is 

thing in the world but an idle threat. Ard- 

ore Castle is not Vernon’s; he can’t select 
its inmates or dismiss them at pleasure,” 





“Do you remember the first time you saw 
me, Mr. Forrester ?"’ 

‘I don’t think I shall evar forget it.”’ 

“I told you then I had an enemy.”’ 

“Bat you could not mean Vernon. I don’t 
believe he was ever in Maryland in his life.”’ 

‘No; I don’t mean him.” 

‘Can't you trust me, Poppie? ” 

“Yes; but I can say so little; to escape 
my enemy I have had to do strange things. 
I have done one or two very wicked things, 
and he knows it.” 

‘I don't believe you ever did anything 
wicked in your life,” ‘ 

“But I have,” said Poppie, gravely. ‘I 
have been a thief and an adyenturess. If 
Sir Ira tells Lord Munro all he knows of my 
history I should be hunted from Ardmore like 
a criminal. I might even be put in prison.” 

Guy looked at her in miserable bewilder- 
ment. He could not believe her, and yet what 
girl would knowingly ascuse herself of such 
crimes if innocent? 

‘“ Vernon must be a villain to trade on your 
fears,” he said, slowly. 

“I think he is, but that does not make me 
right. He says if he told the truth no one 
wno was table would ever speak to me 
again —that I should be an outcast from every- 
thing good and pleasant.” 

“*Don’t,”’ said Guy, hoarsely ; “ in pity for 
pe forbear, if you have no pity for your- 
self.” 

Poppie’s last hope faded. She forgot that she 
had never told Mr. Forrester the true nature 
of her offence, but had left it to his imagina- 
tion. She only felt that he condemned her, 
and nothing else mattered. 

‘‘ If I send him away,” said Poppie, wearily, 
‘(he will tell your uncle. Lord Munro and 
the Countess will know that I am a ‘ nameless 
adventuress,’ that instead of being a Girton 
scholar I never was inside a school in my 
whole life. Do you think they will forgive 
me?” 

He knew they would not; knew that gene- 
rous as was Lady Munro’s nature she resented 
bitterly the least attempt at deception—that 
she had almost fiendish ideas concerning the 
antecedents of women, and that if there was 
one thing for which she had a hatred it was 
@ woman with a history. 

No; clearly for Poppie there would be no 
pity at Lady Munro's hands, and the Earl 
had chosen Ira Vernon as his chief adviser, 
so that he was likely to be hard indeed upon 
the child who had crept into his house under 
false pretences. 

‘*T understand,” said Poppie, slowly, ‘ you 
think they would feel as you do and despise 
me. . No, don't contradict me, Mr. Forrester. 
I feel just what you are thinking of me. 
Well, you understand now why I am sorry 
you saved my life.’’ 

“ 7am not sorry,” he began hastily, but the 
girl interrupted him. 

‘You will be some day, more £0: than 
words can say, But I am going to now. 
Mr. Forrester, I may be very wicked, I 
know you think I am; but I shall never forget 
your kindness to me as longasI live. You 
will be rich and great, and I shall be—how did 
Sir Ira phrase it? oh! I remember—an exile 
from everything good and apn ; but, per- 
bape, even a waif's gratitude won't harm you, 
and it will be yours while I live.” 

Before Guy could think of words to answer 
her, before he could realise her intention, she 
had raised his hand, _— her lips to it 
with childish grace, and hastily left the room, 
which, adventuress though she was, yet seemed 
to have lost something when robbed of her 
fair presence. 


(To be continued.) 


— 








Remorse is the punishment of crime; re- 
pentance its expiation, The former appertains 
to a tormented conscience ; the latter to a soul 
changed for the better. 








- A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


“T gave jast had a letter which calls me to 
Londen on rather urgent business,’’ Lord St. 
Croix said—wisely refraining from mention- 
ing the nature of that ‘business "—‘‘so I 
intend catching the one-fifty up train. I hope 
you won’t mind this abrupt leave-taking, but 
I shall be back either to-night or to-morrow.” 

**Don’é hurry on my account,’’ she said, 
with unflattering graciousness, ‘‘ I know that 
business cannot be set aside, and I am not so 
unreasonable as to wish you to neglect-it on 
my account.” 

She did not ask him any questions, and it 
seemed to St. Croix that there was a e of 
relief in her manner as she bade him farewell. 

He was puzzled, and hardly pleased—for 
although he knew she did not really love him 
he had quite enough of a man’s vanity to 
feel wounded at her unconcealed -indifference 
to his absence. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he left her. 

“We shall be the very type of a fashion- 
able couple,” he said to himself, with a smile, 
half sad, half cynical. ‘‘ We shall see each 
other at dinner, and go into society together 
in the evening, and beyond that—strangers ! 
How different it would have been if only——’”’ 

But he did not pursue these musings, for 
they were dangerous, and he knewit. Still, 
in spite of his efforts, Irene’s face would come 
before him as he was born swiftly along, 
through the sunlit fields, and past pleasant 
homes, and well-timbered parks, where the 
deer were hiding in bracken that almost con- 
cealed them from view. : 

His love for her, stemmed though it might 
be by a stern sense of duty, rose ever and anon 
in his heart, like some strong, swiftly-flow- 
ing river, whose flood it is impossible to with- 
stan 


At Paddington he got into a hansom, and 
drove straight to the docks—s long journey, 
that seemed to him interminable, and when 
he at length arrived at his destination he was 
rather dazed by surroundings, that were to him 
entirely novel. 

However, presently he found one of the 
officials, to whom he applied for information, 
and his inquiries were crowned with a certain 
amount of success—more than he could have 
counted upon, in fact. A 

Yes, there was a small vessel called the 
Anna-Maria, and she had left the docks 
the night before last on the ebb tide. She 
was schooner-rigged, and bound for the port 
of Melbourne, and the name of her captain 
was Marlow. To the best of his belief she 
carried a cargo of rails, and had little, if any, 
accommodation for passengers. Knew Jim 
Marlow very well by sight—fancied he had had 
a drink with him, but was not sure. As to his 
character, knew nothing whatever about it— 
it was not his businees to inquire; but if the 
gentleman had any more questions to ask con- 
cerning the Anna-Maria it was likely enough 
he could get them answered by Tom Bowles 
yonder—the man.in the tug that was just 
making fast over there, for as it happened he 
had towed the vessel down the river, and had 
therefore only just left her. 

St. Croix thanked him, and stepped hastily 
to the spot indicated, where the tug had just 
made fast; and then he paused, for coming 
up the steps was a woman whom he was not 
stow to recognize, but whose grimly satisfied 
face made his heart grow sick. 

It was Mrs. Sumner, and from her appear- 
ance it was only too evident that the under- 
taking in which she had been engaged was 


| successful, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


TuerE could be no doubt that the sight of 
Lord St. Croix, standing on the top of the 
steps, with hand outstretched to help her on 
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to the quay, was by no means a pleasant one ; 

nevertheless, she did not for a moment lose her 

self- posession. 

“Thank you, my lord,” she said, respect- 
fally, as eheavailed herself of the offered help. 
“Tt is a surpriee to see you here. I hope 
nothing has happened at the Court?” 

The Viscount disregarded her inquiry ; for 
to go into particulars as to what had happened 
atthe Court, in the shape of the accident to Sir 
Travice, would have led him too far away from 
his subject. 

“TIT am afraid, Mrs. Sumner, I am more 
desirous of asking questions than answering 
them. You have just-left Miss Duval on board 
the Anna-Maria, I presume? ”’ 

She looked a little startled, not knowing how 
far his knowledge might extend. 

‘* She is bound for Melbourne? ”’ 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

*‘ And her captain's name is Marlow. You 
see I know all particulars, Mra. Sumner.” 

She returned his gaze defiantly, though her 
face grew paler. 

‘‘And you are welcome, my lord. There is 
nothing for me to be ashamed of in my sending 
my niece to Australia.” 

** It is rather a long journey for her to make 
alone, in a vessel which carries no other pas- 
sengers, and with no person of her own sex for 
companionship.” 

**T cannot help that, Lord St. Croix. Irene 
is not a lady, and I can’t provide a maid for 
her, like Mrs. Seymour could for Miss Ermen- 
trude. A girl like Irene, who has her own 
a to make, must be prepared to rough 
i ” 

This was a truth he could not gainsay, and 
Harold felt she was certainly holding her own, 
if not getting the better of the argument. 

“Still,” he said boldly, ‘‘I don't know 
whether you are aware that you have ren- 
dered yourself amenable to the laws of your 
country by forcing Miss Duval on board ship 
against her will, and drugging her in order to 
prevent opposition on her part ?” 

It wasa bold stroke, bat it answered, for 
the woman turned absolutely livid, and her 
eyes glared like those of a wild animal 
suddenly brought to bay. 

“T don’t know what you mean!” she ex- 
claimed at last. ‘‘1f you are taking advantage 
of your rank, and because you area rich man, 
and a lord, and think you can say whatever you 
like to me, let me tell you such conduct is un- 
worthy of any gentleman!” 

‘“* You are quite right,’’ he returned, gravely, 
“and if I were doing as you say, I should 
certainly be unworthy of the name of gentle- 
man. But, in effect, this is far from being the 
case, for I am only trying to aid a helpless girl 
against the machinations of powerful 
enemies.” 

‘* You are talking riddles, my lord. Irene 
has no enemies—except yourself, perhaps. I 
am @ woman of some experience, Lord St. 
Croix, and I know what it mearis when an 
aristocrat like yourself takes too much notice 
of a poor girl who happens to be very pretty. 
It was as much for the purpose of guarding 
her against you,as anything else, that I 
thought it best to remove her out of the 
sountry.” 

The audacity of the woman absolutely 
made the Viscount stagger back, even while a 
certain sort of admiration for the cleverness 
with which she defended herself by bringing 
this counter-charge moved him. 

_It really seemed impossible to take her at a 
disadvantage, for even when he made a bold 
stroke she capped it with a bolder. 

‘* You know very well that you are uttering 
a lie! vig he said, sternly ; ‘‘for my motives in 
making inquiries regarding Irene are those of 
the purest and most disinterested friendship. 
Your abominable insinuations deserve no 
notice on my part; but in order to convince 
you of my integrity, I may as well tell you 
that I am betrothed to Misa Seymcur, and it 
will not be long ere our marriage takes 
place,” 

The woman's face lighted up with a sudden 


radiance, The news actually ceemed to delight 
her, and for the moment she thought of no- 
thing else. 

“Are you really engaged to Miss Ermen- 
trude? At last—at, last!’? she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together, and making no 
effort to conceal her exaltation. 

He drew back with some faint, inexplicable 
senee of repulsion. 

**T told you this, merely to set at rest your 
suspicions—if indeed you cherish any’’—he 
observed, coldly. ‘‘ And now, perhaps, you will 
not object to inform me for what purpose you 
have sent your niece to the Antipodes?”’ 

‘I have already told you, my lord, and 
there is little more to add, except that relatives 
of mine will meet her at Melbourne, and 
that her future will be well looked after. And 
you must permit me to say that, as the girl's 
nearest relative, 1 am surely the best judge 
of what is good for her, and that further 
interference on your lordship’s part will be 
not only unnecessary, but liable to miscon- 
struction.” 

The young man coloured, and bit his lip, 
feeling that by her adroitness in turning the 
tables she had really placed him in a false 





‘position. ; 

‘‘ Besides,” she went on, seeing her 
advantage, and pursuing it, ‘‘anything that 
you can now do will not make the least 
difference, seeing that Irene is by this time 
well on her way to Australia, and even if any 
one were mad enough to hire a steamer and 
follow her, they would have small chance of 
finding her, for the ocean is a wide place, as 
— lordship is aware, and a sailing vessel 
ike the Anna-Maria does not follow a straight 
line, but is blown about, as one may say, at the 
mercy of wind and waves. I will wish you 
good-day, my lord!” 

And making a respectful courtesy she 
passed on, puzzling the while as to how Ss. 
Croix came by his information, but rejoicing 
- the fact that she had at last outwitted 

im. 

And he (knowing that there was indeed 
nothing to be done, for all that Mrs. Sumner 
had said was quite true, and she was certainly 


leigh Court, feeling that a page had been 
turned in his history, and behind it lay all 
that was brightest and best in life! 

* * a * 


That was an eventful day in the history of 
a@ good many persons connected with this 
narrative, and certainly not the least eventful 
to Roy Fraser, who as he stood miserably on 
the platform of one of the great London ter- 
mini enddenly felt a band laid heavily on 
his shoulder, and a voice from behind, said,— 

“T arrest you in the Queen’s name!” 

Terrible words—full of meaning. 

Roy was not, ordinarily, an excitable young 
man, and he turned round quietly to face our 
friend Manning, whom he had often seen in 
Blackminster, and therefore knew by sight. 

‘You are making a mistake,” he eaid, “I 
have done nothing for which you can arrest 
me.” 

The constable smiled grimly—like one 
used to these sort of denials. 

“No sir; of course not. But you must 
explain that to the magistrates, not to me. 
Meanwhile I must trouble you to come along 
of me, and the qnieter you come the better. 
I’ve no wish to make a fuss, and attract 
attention.” 

‘Took here, my friend,” said Roy, ‘ you 
can hardly expect me to obey you without 
knowing your authority for exacting obedi- 
ence.” 

“My authority is this warrant ”’—he 
showed it in his left hand—‘ signed by Squire 
Wyndham, Justice of the Peace, and it 
authorises me to arrest Mr. Roy Fraser, 
architect. I suppose you don't deny that you 
are Mr. Ruy Fraser, architect ?”’ 

“No,” the young man returned, with a 
look of bewilderment. ‘‘ I don’t deny it. But 


what charge is brought against me?” 


Irene’s lawful guardian) went back to Wood. |. 





** Marder.” 





“* Murder!” 

The young man took a step backwards—or 
rather would have taken it bat for the ccn- 
stable’s detaining hand. Then he laughed. 

‘Whore murder?” 

‘The lady who lived in The Lodge, and 
who called herself Elizabeth Fanning.” 

‘*‘ Dead—Mrs. Fanning dead? Why I saw 
her Jast night——”’ 

‘‘You’d better mind what you let out, sir,” 
interrupted his captor. ‘‘I am bound to warn 
you that any admission you make will be used 
against you at the inquest. If you'll take mv 
advice, you'll just hold your tongue, and make 
no attempt to escape, and then I needn't 
trouble you with the unpleasantness of hand- 
cuffs.” 

A moment’s reflection was sufficient to con- 
vince Roy that this was indeed his wiecest 
course. 

-** All right,”’ he said, calmly. “I had just 
taken a ticket for Dover, but I'll go to Black- 
minster instead. You say the warrant is made 
out by Squire Wyndham?” 

“Yes, the Squire signed it very much 
against his will,” answered Manning, who was 
not a bad sort of fellow in the main, and had 
no wish to make things more unpleasant than 
need be for his prisoner. 

He linked his arm in that of Roy, and to- 
gether they went to another platform, where 
the Blackminster train was waiting. As they 
passed a first-class smoking compartment, a 
head was thrust out, and the voice of Lord St. 
Croix exclaimed, — 

‘*Hulloa! Fraser, old fellow, is that you? 
Get in this carriage—there is no one here 
beside myself.’”’ 

Roy looked interrogatively at the constable, 
not quite sure whether it was in his power to 
obey the invitation, but Manning nodded as- 
sentingly. 

‘Certainly, if his lordship wishes it,” he 
said, being nothing loth to occupy the same 
compartment as an Earl’s son, “only, of 
course, I must get in as well.” 

He made a sign to a policeman in plain 
clothes who was following them, that he was 
to seat himself in the next carriage, and then 
followed Fraser into the one in which St. 
Croix was sitting, solacing himself with a 
cigar, but looking by no means in a contented 
frame of mind. He shook hands with Fraser 
and then said,— 

‘‘I am glad I happened to see you, for I 
wanted to have a talk with you over this mess 
—_ which you have contrived to get your- 
sel: aa 

“I wish you would explain the meaning of 
it to me,” interrupted Roy, earnestly. “I 
know that I am arrested on the charge of 
murder, bat that is all. Of the grounds for 
suspecting me I am quite ignorant.” 

The Viscount looked at Manning in some 
embarrassment, and the constable came to his 
aid. 

“This is it, sir,” he said, addressing him- 
self to Fraser. ‘‘ The lady was found dead 
this morning, and it was proved that she bad 
been tabbed. Now, you were the last person 
who was seen to leave her house, and a pisto? 
has been found bearing your initials in her 
room. These two facts were considered suffi- 
cient to justify your arrest.” 

‘‘T was certainly at the Lodge last night, 
but of the finding of the pistol I know nothing 
at all, for I have only had one pistol in my 
life, and that is in my possession at the present 
moment,” Roy returned. ‘In point of fact, 
it is in this bag.” 

He pointed to the Gladstone bag which he 
had had in his hand at the time of his arrest, 
and would have opened it, but Manning 
quietly removed it from his reach. 

““Excvse me, sir, but I must take posses- 
sion of this. You'll have ample opportunities 
for showing its contents by and-by.” 

Roy turned pale—not because he was afraid 
of what the bag might contain, but this with- 
holding of his own property seemed to bring 
home to him the fact that he was no longer a 
free man. 
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His change of countenance was observed by 
the constable, who drew from it an inference 
unfavourable to his innocence. 

‘* Now listen to me,” said St. Croix, bending 
forward, and placing his hand on the arm of 
the young. architect, ‘ you are in an awkward 
position at present, but if you only keep your 
wits about you, and tell the whole truth con- 
cerning your relations with Mrs. Fanning, 
T have no doubt that yon will speedily be at 
liberty.” 

‘*‘ I don’t know what you mean!” exclaimed 
Roy, interrupting him, and flashing angrily 
at the significance of his tone. “ My relations 
with Mrs. Fanning were of the most triflin 
character—she was indeed merely a casua’ 
acquaintance—and accident, not design, had 
to do with my visiting her. I have only seen 
her three or four times in my life, and what 
motive could I possibly have in doing her an 
injury?" 

‘Granted, my dear fellow, and yet, for all 
that, as you are in this dilemma, the question 
now is to get youout. OF course you must 
have a lawyer to defend you at the inquest. 
Have you any preference?” 

Roy shook his head. As a matter of fact 
he was even yet too bewildered to thoroughly 
realise his position. 

‘‘Very well, then, we will have Barclay. 
You remember Barclay, who was with us 
at Christchurch, don’t you? He.is a clever 
fellow, and will do his best for you, I am sure, 
I will telegraph to him to come down first 
thing to-morrow ing.”’ 

* You are very kind, St. Croix,’ Roy said, 
‘I’m sure I don't kaow why you should go to 
all this trouble on my behalf.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear boy! I am very glad 
I happened to be at Woodleigh, otherwise I 
should have heard nothing about this affair. 
We used to be chums in the old days, and a 
friend is not worth much if he deserts you in 
adversity, ishe? Now, have a cigar, and you 
too, Manning ; and try and forget all about 
this very unpleasant business. Let us think we 
are at college once more—or, better still, ran- 
ning about in short jackets at Eton, and up to 
all the mischief under the sun. When I think 


of those old days, Longfellow's lines nearly’ 


always come into my mind: 


‘* A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tue inquest on the body of the murdered 
woman was adjourned, in order to give time 
for the production of fresh evidence; and Sé, 
Croix, in the meanwhile, consulted with Wise, 
in whom, strange to say, he felt a certain de- 
gree of confidence, and also had Mr. Barclay— 
the barrister of whom he had spoken—down 
from London to defend Fraser. 

As may be imagined, the affair created great 
excitement both in Wyndhamstowe and Black- 
minster, for the architect was well known in 
both places, and had contrived to render him- 
self popular, even daring the short time he 
had been in the country. ‘Besides, it was 
many years since a crime of such magnitude 
had been committed in the neighbourhood, 
and Wyndhamstowe had had an unpleasant 
importance thrust upon it through the 
mediam of the newspapers. 

As for Roy himself, he seemed to sink into 
a state bordering on apathetic despair. The 
truth was, hehad gone through so much trouble 
of late that it seemed to him as if Fate itself 
were against him. His one anxiety was to 
keep the news of his position from his mother, 
whose health had of late been very delicate, 
and who had gone to the south of France on 
that account. 

What miserable days those were that inter- 
vened between his arrest and the inquest! 
And not only miserable for him, but for Mar- 
jorie as well. Looking back upon them after- 





wards, they both wondered how they bore 
themselves as well as they did. 

The excitement and anxiety on his friend’s 
account were really rather a good thing for St. 
Croix, for they kept him from brooding on 
his own trouble as much as he otherwise 
might have done. And yet the remembrance 


of Irene hardly ever left him, and it was only | F. 


by dint of reminding himself that honour 
bound him to Ermentrude that he was pre- 
ponte? from breaking off his engagement once 
‘or 

Sir Travice slowly progressed to convales- 
cence, but he was not en well enough to hear 
the tale the detective had to tell him, and so 
he was still in ignorance of the treachery that 


had so nearly cost him his life. 
The only person who seemed ectly con- 
tented at her ease was . Seymour, 


her mistress’s house, and that she had left 
him.there on the evening of the murder; also 
that she believed he had been there two nights 
before, for she had heard voices raised when 
she was in bed, and came to the conclasion 
that her mistress was quarrelling with some- 
body, who she concluded must have been Mr, 


‘raser. 
Asked if other visitors came to the Lodge, 
she replied in the be sinh and answered in 
same way the question as to whether she knew 
anything of her late mistress’s an a 
Then Mr. Barclay rose and asked leave to 
put a few queries to this witness. First of all 
observing that Mr. Fraser did not deny having 
been at the Lodge on tw6 of the occasions 
referred to, although he emphatically denied 
that he had ever quarrelled with the deceased. 
*‘ What sort of a temper had your late mis- 


and she certainly lost the look of care and | tress? 


anxiety that had formerly rested on her fea- 
tures, and appeared once more the handsome, 
débonnair hostess of old—suave, smiling, and 
courteous. 

Not a word passed between her and St. 
Croix concerning Irene, although the y 
man felt perfectly sure that Mrs. Sumner 
taken her mistress into her confidence, 
that the latter was perfectly aware of the in- 
terest he took in the friendless girl. How- 
ever, Mrs. Seymour was a clever woman, who 
not only knew when to speak, but—a rare 
talent indeed in a lady—when to hold her 
tongue ! 

At last the day of the inquest arrived, and 
the room in which it was held was crowded 
with people, all morbidly anxious to hear the 
proceedings. St. Croix and Barclay were, of 
course, present, the former regretting that he 
had not preased Fraser for his confidence with 
regard to his friendship for Mrs. Fanning, as 
his reticence onthe point left the lawyer rather 
af a loss. 

Roy had kept an obstinate silence, even 
when Barclay told him how necessary it was 


that he should be perfectly open, and the} the 


reason for this lay in the that to have 
been frank would be to drag in Marjorie’s 
name and the details of their secret. 
ment—a.course of action from which the 
young man instinctively shrank. 

It therefore session | that even the lawyer, 
who was watching the _——— on his be- 
half, felt himself at a disadvantage. He had 
indeed, threatened to have nothing to jo with 
the case when he found that Roy remained 
determined, and it had only been the entreaties 
of Lord St. Croix which had prevented him 
from carrying his threat into execution. 

Amongst those present were the Squire and 
Geoffrey Wyndham; and the former made a 
point of shaking hands with the accused 
man, in spite of Geoffrey's remonstrance. 

‘“‘ Sorry to see you here ; hope you'll soon be 
able to disprove the accusation,” he whis- 

red. ‘Did not like signing the warrant, 

ut duty, you know—duty compelled it.” 

“I understand, Sguire,” returned Roy, 
grateful at this mark of faith. ‘I knew that 
zoe A ae not believe me guilty, even if others 

i ” ° 

Then a sudden hush fell on the crowded 
room, and the proceedings commenced. 

The first witnesses called were Doctor 
Wootton and Dale, the latter of whom proved 
being spoken to by Bessie Webber, while the 
former stated the position in which he had 
found the body of the murdered woman, and 
also his belief that the wound which caused 
death conld not have been self-inflicted. 

Asked his grounds for this belief, he said 
that the blow was evidently dealt by a strong 
hand—in all probability a man’s, for the 
wound was a clean, incisive one, and must 
have instantly proved fatal. 

Mr. Barclay asked this witness no questions, 
and the next one called was Bessie Webber, 
who gave her evidence very clearly and dis- 
tinctly. " 

Tt amounted to what she had already told 
Manning, namely, that she had seen Roy 
Fraser—whom she at once identified—twice at 


“She was rather quick tempered.”’ 

** Passionate ? ” 

* Yes.” 

“And easily flew into a rage?” 

Bessie admitted this also, but yer 
as if she did not like speaking ill of the 


‘Have you ever heard her speak of Mr. 
Fraser?” 

“Never!” 

‘ Was shea talkative woman?” 

‘* Sometimes she was, and sometimes she 
wasn’t. Occasionally she would have mein 
in the afternoon, when I had done my work, 
and cleaned myself, and then she would talk 
to me.” 

**On what subject ?” 

‘Generally about Miss Marjorie or Squire 
Wyndham,” 

Here there was a slight movement of sur- 
prise, and Roy himself looked uneasy, hardly 
knowing what might be next elicited. 

‘Did she know Miss Wyndham?” 

“She had spoken fo her once, I think—at 
least, I eee et together at the bottom of 


gar 
“Did she | as of her in a friendly or un- 


friendly tone 

Beas fidgetted nervously, and did not. 
reply. 

2 Yon must answer my question,” said Mr.. 
Barclay, not sternly, but with some authority 
in his voice. ‘I will, however, put it in an. 
other form. Did Mrs. Fanning say she liked 


Miss Wyndham?” 
** No, sir.” 
‘* And she gave you the contrary impression: 


—that she did nos like her?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Did she say what reasons she had for dis- 
liking her?” 

*“No; but she once asked me if I thought: 
Miss Marjorie pretty; and when I said yes- 
she told me I was a stupid child, who knew 
nothing about cuch matters. So,” concluded 
Bessie, with some shrewdness, ‘‘I fancied she 
beer rather I had said I did not think Mise- 

lorie pretty.” 
. Barclay smiled. 

“ Anything else?” . 

“ Well, sir, I told herthat Miss Marjorie was 
very good to the poor, and visited them, and 

ve them presents, and that everybody liked 

r; and then Mrs, Fanning said it was easy 
enough to visit and give money when you were 
rich, and had nothing else to do, and that of 
course people liked those who gave them pre- 
sents. For her part, she thought it was only 
Miss Marjorie’s duty to be generous and kind 
to her father’s tenants.” 

“And was that all she said concerning the 
Wyndhams? Give yourself time to think be- 
fore you answer.” 

‘‘T remember one more thing-which she said 
only a few days ago, and that was that perha’ 
the time would come when she would take 
Miss Marjorie’s place.”’ , 

“Do you know what she meant by that?” 

“No, sir, and I asked her, but she ouly 
smiled, and said time would show.” 

Mr. Barclay asked a few more questions, ‘but 





did not succeed in eliciting anything material 
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from the witness, and after Bessie: had stepped 
down her place was taken by Squire Wynd- 
bam, who simply stated that he had let the 
Lodge to the.deceased lady, of whom he knew 
nothing, and who had paid a quarter’s rent in 
advance in lieu of giving references. He had 
seen her onee-or twice since, but she had given 
no clue as to her motive in ing such an 
out-of-the-way place to live in, and of course 
be had not asked any impertinent questions. 
Reeollected seeing Mr. Roy Fraser walking up 
the garden with her one day a little while ago, 
and concluded from the manner of the pair 
that they must be friends, 

Then the Squireadded a superfluous remark 
—that he was of opinion Mr. Fraser must have 
mentioned the Lodge to Mrs. Fanning, as he 
could not imagine in what other way it was 
poesible for her to have heard ef it. 

Mr. Barclay declined to cross-examine him, 
and next to him appeared the railway porter, 
bm ry Tubbs — more familiarly called 
“ i ~? 

This gentleman appeared by no means at 
his ease, and replies had to be drawn from 
Perera y my me main foree, He was 
habited in his best clothes, and wore:a top hat, 
which latter, when he took it off, he twirled 
nervously in his hands. The fact was-he re- 
garded the inquest as something between a 
Sanday and a holiday—an occasion when un- 
limited “drinks” might be expected and m- 
dulged in, while at the same time.a selemnity 
of demeanour was not only becoming but 
necessary. 

His answers wore for the most meono- 
syllabic; but this kept him to point, so 
perhaps the brevity wasa good thing, and his 
evidence simply proved that Roy Fraser bad 
alighted at Wyndhamstowe from the six thirty- 
five down train, and hed ‘not gone. back by the 
mail— whieh was the only up-train that 
stopped at W e. These facts were 
corroborated by the other porter, James ‘Dob- 
son: and after his examination was over, a 
small, slight, dark-haired wonran presented 
herself as witness. 

— name is Selina Whetmore ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you keep a temperance hotel in 8 — 
Street, Paddington?’ 

6 Yes.’ 

‘‘ Were you acquainted with the deceased 
woman?” 

“Yes; she tock a bedroom, and slept at. my 
house for nearly a fortnight.” 

‘‘ Who brought her to your house ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Roy Fraser.” 

(Sensation.) . 

‘* When did she leave you?” 

“TI cannot tell the exact date without 
referring to my books; but it was on the 
morning of the day that she went to the Lodge 
at Wyndhamstowe.”’ 

‘*How-do you know that?” 

‘‘ Becauge she was expecting a letter; and 
she gave me her address.at ‘the Lodge im. order 
that I might forward it when it came,”’ 

“* Did you do so?” 

‘‘No, sir; because no letter ever axrived.”’ 

‘‘Are you personally acquainted with Mr. 
Roy Fraser?” 

“Yes; at least, he once slept in my house 
for three or four nights ; and when I told him 
that I had only just.set up the hotel, and was 
& widow with five children, he.promised to 
recommend me when he had the:chance.”’ 

“‘ And is that all you know abont him?” 

‘‘ That is all, sir,” 

“ And now, with regard to Mrs. Fanning. 
Did she ever mention to you her object for 
going to such a Jonely place as the Lodge?” 

“ No, sir; she never said a word to me 
about it, beyond. giving me the address. She 
was a very stand-offieh sort of a lady, and 
rarely spoke except to give orders abont her 
meals. I fancied she did not speak English 
very perfectly, and that was the reason for 

keeping herself to herself.”’ 

Here Roy whispered something to Barclay, 
and the latter puta question to the witness, 
whose examination was now over. 


~ 
“Did vot Mr. Fraser tell you, when he} 
brought Mrs. Fanning to your hotel, that she 
was a stranger to‘him?” 
The woman considered a moment. She was | 
well-disposed towards Roy, and did not wish | 





“He may have done so, sir; but I don’t 
recollect it.” 

The next evidence given was by the con- 
stable, Manning, who looked around at the 
excited crowd with a calmly judicial air, as 
though to announce that this cort of thing was 


and, indeed, of almost daily occurrence !—an 


with a sense of his importance. 

He proved ‘finding the revolver (produced) 
with the initials ‘‘R. F.” upon it, and also 
arresting Mr. Fraser at the London station 
just as he was on the point of taking the train to 
Dover. In his possession was found a Glad- 
stone bag, and, amongst other things, it con- 
tained a revolver precisély similar to the one 
discovered at the Lodge, and bearing the same 
initiale—in pomt of fact, the two formed a 
pair. A dagger had also been found lying 
near the murdered ‘woman, and it was sup- 


ave been committed, ‘but, as yet, no one had 
been able to identify it. 

Thisconstitated the whole of the constable’s 
evidence, but, brief as it was, it was almost 
damning to the accused man, and even Roy 
himself grew paler as he heara it. 

“Mr, Prager,” aid the Coroner, after 


liberty to make a statement or not, as you 
wish ; but I warn you that whatever you may 
say will be liable to be used #gainst you later 
on; 80 that if you prefer keeping silence, it 
is quite within — right to do so,” 

“T prefer making my statement now, if you 
please, sir,” the young man answered quietly, 
“and I am ready to be sworn at once.” 

He kissed the book, and then began to 
speak, calmly, but still with visibly repressed 
excitement, while an intense hush fell on the 
crowded room, and every ear was bent atten- 
tively to listen to what. he had to say. 

Perhaps he'fett the silence embarrassing. for 
he cast a swift ce around, and bis cheek 
flushed, §St. Orefx, who ‘was’standing near 
him, and who met hie eyes, ‘leaned forward to 

a 

“Courage, old boy, courage! ‘Tell ‘the 
‘truth, and shame the devil.” 

Fraser smiled faintly at the sdmonition, 
and then began : 


of this erime, and more than that my former 
ignorance of it, for wtil I was arrested I had 
no idea but thet Mrs. Fanning was still living. 
My acquaintance with her was of the slightest, 
and ‘began in a quite casual manner.’’ He 
thereupon related how he had met her at the 
station when she missed the train to Wynd- 
hamstowe, and in pity for her lonelimess, 
‘escorted her to the te. ca hotel, where 
he had left her. “I next saw her about three 
days before the murder was committed, and 
on that cccasion rhe waylaid meat the bottom 
of her gardem, when I was passing, and told 
me come news to the ¢ffect that the person 
whom I had really come to sce was away 
from home, and therefore my journey had 
been in vain. After thia, she said she wished 
to ask my advice on a matter concerning hcr- 
self, and insisted on my staying luncheon. [ 
went away in the afternoon, and saw her 
again the night before the murder, when I 
found her in a state of great excitement 
occasioned by some news that she gave me.”’ 

He stop suddenly, and the Coroner took 
the opportunity of pattingan inquiry. 

“ What was the nature of the news?” 

“ That I prefer not mentioning, as it con- 
cerns a lady whoze name I wish should be 
witbheld from these proceedings,” 





A slightly dubious expression came on the 





to say anything that could be prejudicial to | 
him; but, at the same time, she hed a con- 
scientious desire to tell the truth. € A f 

| I walked into Blackminster, and was just in 





& matter of the most triffing moment to him, |, ..ount for this coincidence.” 


attitude which greatly impressed the rustics | 
! not regarded as being in the least satisfactory, 


posed that with this weapon the crime must | 


Manning had stepped ‘down, ‘‘you are at | 


‘©? first’ ofall declare my’ perfeet ‘innocence 


Coroner's face as he made a note of the reply, 
which he evidently regarded as a subterfuge, 
“The news also affected me in a great 
degree, and when I left the lodge at about 
half-past seven o’clock, being rather undeter- 
mined concerning what I should do, I wan- 
dered through the wood, until I found I had 
missed the mail from Wyndbamstowe, and so 


time to catch the last up-train from that 
station. As to the pistol found in my bag, J 
can only say it formerly belonged to my 
father, and I had no idea it was one of a pair. 
Most decidedly I never saw the second pro- 
duced by Manning, and I am quite‘at a loss'to 

As he ceased 
speaking there wasa slight murmur of dis- 
satisfaction. Evidently his explanation was 


and the dubious expression still remained on 
the Coroner’s face. 
** You were not Mrs. Fanning’s lover?” he 
‘asked, and Roy's answer was quick and indig- 
nant 


‘Certainly not!” 

“Will you tell us the name of the person 
you came to see at Wyndhamstowe, if it was 
not the deceased lady,?”’ 

‘ T cannot, sir,’ Roy returned, very firmly, 
although his face flushed. “It would bea 
breach of honour if I were to do so.” 

“ Are you aware that your refusal is likely 
to produce a very unfavourable impression ?”’ 
‘ ‘. I think it is very probable, but I cannot 
‘ e p it.” 

; ‘Can you explain how it was that Mannirg 
| found you at the station, equipped fora jour- 
| ney, on the day after the murder?” 

“Yes. I bad heard that my mother, who 
' is. in the south of France for her ‘health, was 
' very much worse, and so I determined to-go 
jand seeher. I ‘had booked to Dover, becanse 

| I had not quite decided what route to take 

| after leaving England.” 

This was all he had to say, and then the 
coroner proceeded to sum up. He did so fairly 
enough, and with every desire to be impar- 
tial; still, it was quite clear that his own 
mind was made up‘as to Roy’s gailt, and cer- 
tainly the circumstantial evidence against him 
was very strong. 

The Coroner pointed out, first of all, theex- 
; treme improbability of a-lady coming v0 live 
|in a place.like the Lodge, and amongst per- 
| fect strangers, unlessshe had motives for:de- 
‘siting concealment—and indeed, the mere fact 
of her knowing that the Lodge waetolet sug- 
gested the idea that someone had already told 
her of its existence. It seemed pretty clear 
that tbat person could benone other than Mr. 
| Roy Fraser, when it was borne in mind that 
; he was the sole person who visited her; and 
that, from his previous acquaintance with 
| the neighbourhood, he would know all about 
‘the Lodge, and its eligibility as'‘a home for a 
lady who wished to lead a very retired life. 

He had given a sort of explanation of the 
reasone for his visits, and it must be for the 
jary to decide whether that explanation was 
satisfactory. For his own part he was of 
‘opinion that Mr. Fraser would have done 
mech better to have availed himself of his 
privilege asa suspected person, and reserved 
his statement until later on. However, “he 
had elected not to do so, and, of course, must 
take the consequences. 

It was a very significant fact that the pistol 
found in the deceased lady’s room, and the 
one discovered in Mr. Fraser’s bag, were evi- 
| dently a pair,and Mr. Fraser had professed 
himself unable to account for this very sin- 
gular coincidence. Also, it must be borne in 
mind that when arrested he was on the point 
of leaving the country, and the jury could put 
their own interpretation on that circumstance. 

Another thing to be remembered was that 
on the nigkt of the murder Mr. Fraser says 
he left the Lodge at half-past seven. Now, 
if that were so, and he wished to get back to 
London that same night (and after events 
proved this to be the case), he would have had 
‘ample time to catch the mail at Wyndham- 
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stowe ; bat whether he did not really leave the 
house at the time stated, or whether he was 
afraid of being recognised at Wyndhamstowe 
station, and therefore chose to walk to the 
larger one of Blackminster where there was 
less chance of his being noticed, could not be 
said; bnt as a matter of fact, he caught the 
last train at the latter place ; nor does it seem, 
from his own admission, that he fulfilled the 
purpose for which he originally came down, 
which purpose he declines to explain. 

There could be no doubt that the murder 
was committed with the long bladed dagger 
found at the side of the unfortunate woman, 
and it might be that this dagger would prove 
an important linkin the chain of evidence by- 
—s but at present no one had. identified 
it. 

He did not think there was anything more 
for him to mention, and it would be for’ the 
jury to say what their impression was with 
regard to the manner in which the poor crea- 
ture met her death. A fuller inquiry would 
presently be made into all the circumstances 
of the case; and,in the meantime, the jury 
must give their verdict. 

He ceased, and the twelve men composing 
the jury spoke together for a few minutes. 
Presently their foreman gave the verdict, and 
it was this,— 

‘“* Wilfal murder against Roy Fraser!” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


A.tHoucH the verdict came upon Roy and 
his friends as more or less of a shock, it can- 
not be said that it was altogether a surprise, 
for from the very beginning it had seemed 
pretty clear that no other would ba returned. 

‘Never mind, old fellow,” whispered St. 
Croix, with deep compassion for poor Roy’s 


whitely despairing face ; ‘this sort of inquiry | 


means jast nothing at all, and when you are 
before the magistrates it will be quite a differ- 
ent thing.” 

“ Bat will amount to the same in the end,” 
the young man muttered. ‘Even I can see 
how terridly facts are against me.” 

‘* The evidence is purely circumstantial.” 

“But that evidence is the hardest of all to 


cohtradict,”” observed Fraser, with a faint ! 
smile, and he was then taken back to the | 


country jail, there to remain until he should 
be brought up for examination before the 
magistrates. 


Before the company separated Squire | PO 
oe Be. On x ren The detective’s eyes glistened. His aah’ 


Wyndham came up to St. Croix. followed by 
Geoffrey—who was indeed his veritable 
shadow. 

“This is a sad case—very sad,’’ he remarked. 
‘“*T hope young Fraser won’t be so obsti- 
nate as to refuse to tell his purpose for coming 
down here, otherwise I am afraid the Grand 
Jury will be as hard on him as this one has 
been.” 

**Of course it’s all nonsense,” broke in 
Geoffrey, with a sneer. “If he could have 
given a satisfactory reason you may be quite 
sure he would have been only too glad to do it. 
Still, his excuse was an awkward one—while 
he was about it, he might surely have invented 
a better.’ 

The Squire looked uneasily pained, while 
St. Croix honoured the speaker with a cold 
stare, which brought a red flush of anger to 
Geoffrey’s cheek. 


**I haven't the least doubt Fraser will be - 
able to prove his innocence,” observed the } 


Viscount, addressing himself to the Squire, 
and calmly ignoring the presence of Geoffrey ; 
‘you may be sure that his motives for silence 


are good ones, and ones that an honourable . 


man would at once appreciate. I must ask 


you to give me an order to visit him in jail to- 
morrow.” 


‘‘ Certainly—certainly, and I only hope you | 


will bring him to reason.” 

But although St. Croix spoke thus assur- 
edly, he was by no means so hopeful as his 
words would seem to indicate, and as he and 





Barclay drove back to Woodleigh Court to- 
gether -he said,— 

‘* Things look black for Roy.” 

‘* Youare right,” was the emphatic response, 
‘*‘ about as black as they can look, and if they 
present the same aspect at the Assizes as they 
did this morning I am afraid there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the ultimate verdict.’ 

St. Croix turned a startled face upon him. 

‘*Do you mean he will be condemned to 
death ?"’ e 

“In all probability, for he can hardly fail to 
be found guilty, and there are no extenuating 
circumstances to soften the sentence.” 

“T'll save him if I can!” exclaimed Sb. 
Croix, with a sudden burstof unusual energy ; 
and in the afternoon he and Barclay, and 
Wise, had a consultation together in the 
library, and the last mentioned gave his opin- 
ion on the case. 

“T was at the inquest this morning, and I 
heard the evidence, and I saw the prisoner, 
and I don't believe he is guilty,’’ he said, dog- 
matically. ‘‘ He don’t look like a guilty man, 
and if he had committed the crime you may 
be sure he would have provided himself with 
a better excuse than the one he gave—or 


had plenty of time to think over if since he 
was arrested. Then, if he really had any 
connection with the lady, and wanted to keep 
it secret, he wouldn't have brought her down 
here where he was known—of that you may 
make certain. As regards the pistol—well,”’ 
the detective scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled. 

‘“I confess I can’t quite make it out, but 
the thing is to try and trace those pistols, and 
also the dagger. Still, it’s my impression that 
supposing the guilty man kuew the lady had a 
pistol of which his own was the fellow, he 
wouldn't have provided himself with that 
very weapon, but would have quietly dropped 
it into the Thames, or have got rid of it in 
some other way. That dunderhead, Man- 
ning!""—the detective spoke the name with 
| great contempt, ‘“‘ thinks he has done a fine 


Fraser; but he’s a stupid, conceited ass, who 
doesn’t even kaow the alphabet of his profes- 
sion!" 
St. Croix declined the discussion of Mr. 
Manning's intellect, and brought the conver- 
sation bask to the point again. 
| ‘* Well, if you can fiad out the real culprit, 
| and aes Fraser off, I promise you five hundred 
unds.” 





point was money, and perhaps Harold knew 
this. 
“All right, my lord, I'll do my best, of that 
ou may sure ; but I’ve a good many irons 
in the fire just now, and if it comes to a 
question of going abroad I shall have to de- 
cline.” 
‘‘Going abroad! What do you mean?” 
‘‘In search of evidence. It may come to 





found at the Lodge. The murderer, whoever 
he may be, must have taken possession of 
them either before or after the commission 
: of the crime. Ah!” exclaimed Wise, with a 
sigh, ‘if we could only find ont the other 
woman in the affair! For, of course, there 
was a second, and it is on her account Mr. 
Fraser is so reticent.” 

St. Croix started violently. A sudden idea 
had occurred to him with the force of convic- 
tion. 
| You evidently guess who the lady is, my 
lord,” remarked the detective, who had been 
quietly observant of his change of counte- 





nance, ‘‘and it would aid me very considerbly - 


if you would mention it to me.’ 


; 80. My suspicion is not a certainty.” 

| ‘Ags you like, my lord; only when your 
friend's life is at stake, you might surely 
strain a point.” 


“Yes,” added Barclay, who had up to the 
present been silent, ‘I agree with Wise.” 

‘+ Well, then,” said St. Croix, bué still with 
some hesitaion, ‘‘I was wondering whether 
there was any love affair between Fraser and 
Miss Wyndham,” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Wise 
got up in some excitement, 

“You have hit it, my-lord, there is no 
doubt about that, and she must save him!” 

Still,” added Lord St. Croix, who was 
evidently ill at ease at having in a measure 
been the means of introducing Marjorie’s 
name, ‘ you must be careful not to let Miss 
Wyndham suffer any annoyance. Fraser is 
quite right to keep back her name, even if-he 
suffers annoyance by withholding it.” ~ 

‘‘ Annoyance !’’ repeated the lawyer, drily. 
“It seems to me that the risk of hanging is 
something more than annoyance.” 3 

“ You leave it to me, my lord,” said Wise, 
with confidence. ‘I'll take every care possi- 
ble, and-I’ll also take the responsibility. “I'll 
lose no time about it either.” 

This conversation took place on the after- 
noon of the inquest, and immediately after 





rather, the one he declined to give—for he's ; 


leaving the Court, Wise went in the direction 
of Wyndhamstowe, and at length found him- 
self in front of the police-station, at the door 
of which Manning was standing, his hands 
clasped behind his back, and an expression 
of satisfied well-being on his face. 

He recognised the London detective, and 
= himself by no means averse to & 
chat. 

*T congratulate you upon the skill with 
which you have found out the murderer,’ 
observed Wise, who was politicenough to kaow 
the value of flattery. ‘‘I suppose you have 
no doubt that Fraser is the murderer?” 

‘‘ None whatever,’ replied Manning, with 





| thing in getting up the case, and arresting Mr. | 


that, you know, for the lady evidently was’ 
not English. To me, one singular point in = 
the case is that no letters or papers were} 





“IT don’t know that I have any right to do' 


conviction ; ‘“ there is no room for doubt.” 
“Poor fellow! Then you think he'll bs 
condemned? ’’ 
“I’m sure of it. 
coroner said? ”’ 
“Yes. His summing up was dead against 
him, and I don’t know that it was unfair, 
either.”’ : 
“ Facts, you see—facts are stubborn things, 
and difficult to get over. Of course, at the trial, 


Did you hear what the 


'a clever counsel may do a good deal, but 


even he can’t make white out of black.’ 

“Just so. Now, what do you consider the 
strongest point against him ?”’ 

“The pistol!” promptly responded Man- 
ning. 

‘Ah! I should like to see that pistol. 
Could you show it me?” ) 

“I can show you the pair if you like. 
Come inside, and I will do so.” 

Wise followed him indoors, and then Man- 
ning unlocked a drawer, and carefally took 
from it the pair of pistols, and also the 
dagger with which the crime was com- 
mitted. , 

Wise examined them with the minutest 
attention. There could be no doubt that the 
pistols were a pair, for they were precisely 
similar in every particular ; and after he put 
them on one side he took up the dagger, and 
bestowed an equally carefal scrutiny upon 
that. 

“ This orna 
ment than use,” he observed, still holding it 
in his hand, ‘‘and probably has only been 
used once. See how bright the blade is, except 
where the blood still stains it! It has been 
carried in a sheath, I should imagine.” ) 

Manning regarded it with eyes of owl-like 
seriousness, and*then shook his head. The 
question had no interest for him now that he 
had, as he supposed, unearthed the murderer. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that he 
would have been disappointed if Roy’s 
innocence could have been proved, for it would 
have been a reflection on his own acumen, and 
would have taken the glory from the feat which 
he hoped would be instrumental in securing 
for him rapid professional advancement. 

He put away the weapons rather hastily. 

‘I don’t see that it matters much whether 
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the knife was carried in a sheath or not. 
We've got evidence enough already without 
trying to get more.” ; 

Wise put up his hand to conceal a smile. 
He felt himself so immeasurably superior to 
this country policeman, 

Independently of the reward he would ob- 
tain it would be worth something to prove 
Manning to be entirely in the wrong. 

At the present moment, however, it would 
pot have accorded with his plans to let his 
companion see this—and, indeed, he rather 
blamed himself for having said so much. 

“Oh, of course—of course!’ he returned. 
‘‘ When you have a strong chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, it is not worth while 
making it longer—that is to say, if each link 
is perfect, and fits well in with the next. Bat 
I am interested in the case, and,asa I said 
before, I very much admire the way in which 
you have conducted it. By-the-way, it is 
strange you did not find any letters or papers 
about the house—don’t you think so?” 

‘‘ Fraser disposed of them--of that you 
may be sure—for fear they should throw light 
on his relations with the murdered woman.” 

- * You think he was her lover?”’ 

“I’ve no doubt of it, and of course it was 
through him that she got to know of the 
Lodge, and came here to live. Then perhaps 
she grew troublesome—wanted him to marry 
her very likely, and so the end came.” 

‘‘Ah!’’ muttered Wise, thoughtfully. 

“ All that will come out at the trial,” added 
Manning. A coroner's inquest is a poor sort 
of thing, where the evidence is all higgledy- 
piggledy, and yon’re not quite sure of your 
ground. But the inquiry before the magistrates 
is quite another thing, and the Assizestoo. I 
tell you facts are dead against Mr. Fraser, and 
if he escapes there is no justice in Eng- 
land!” 

Manning delivered himself of this sentence 
with much dignity, and Wise appeared duly 
impressed. 

“Quite right, Mr. Manning—quite right. 
You ought to be in London instead of wasting 
your time down here. We haven't too many 
clever men in the force, you know.” 

Manning bowed, much flattered by the im- 
plied praise. 

“You do me proud, Mr. Wise—you do me 
proud, sir,” he observed. ‘Shall we go round 
to the Wyndham Arms and have a drink? 
I’m off duty now?” 

Wise acquiesced, and they thereupon ad- 
journed to the inn, where they were regarded 
with much respectful admiration by the com- 
pany assembled, who looked upon them as 
eminent public characters, who knew all abont 
the Wyndhamstowe murder; and who, by 
virtue of that knowledge, were far removed 
from tbe ordinary rank and file of humanity. 
After the ‘ drink’? was over, Wise suggested 


going reund to the Lodge, and as Manning | 
they went together, | 


made no objection, 
although the latter was somewhat surprised at 
the proposal. Perhaps he would have been 
yet more surprised if he conid have known 
Wise’s movements after they separated, for 
the detective went immediately to the cottage 
occupied by Bessie Webber's parents, and there 
had a Jong talk with the girl, who was by this 
time quite used to answering ‘questions con- 
cerning her late mistress. 

‘*Now,” said Wise presently, and after a 
good many inquiries had been replied to, ‘did 
Mrs. Fanning ever write letters?” 

h “No, sir; at least, I never posted any for 
er.’” 
‘* Bat she did write occasionally?” 

“Yes, I think she put down what was 
spent in the house.” 

“ Had she a desk?” 

‘‘No; but she had a little leather writing- 
case—a curious looking thing it was, and I 
fancy it must have been foreign, for I have 
never seen one like it.” 

‘* Where did she keep it?” 

“In the sitting-room, on a little table at 
the window.” : 

‘Used she to keep it locked or not?” 











‘“* Locked—always.”’ 

The intelligent reader will see that Wise had 
already obtained two items of information 
that day which might prove of importance. 
The first that the knife with which the poor 
woman was stabbed had been kept in a sheath, 
and the second that a writing.case, in which 
were probably various letters that might help 
to identify her, was missing. . 

Now, as he was well aware, it is rather 
difficult to cause things to disappear at will, 
especially after a crime has made people on 
the alert; and it might be that those two 
articles were still in the possession of the 
murderer, 

On the other hand, he might, of course, 
have contrived to get rid of them before 
inquiries were set a-foot; but Wise had 
satisfied himself that no papers had been 
burned on the night of the murder, for an 
examination -of the grate, in' which ashes still 
lingered, had been made, and not a scrap of 
charred paper had been ‘found. Now, a 
quantity of letters—and in all probability 
there were a good many—could not be des- 
troyed without leaving some traccs; wh ‘e the 
burning of a leather writing-case would cause 
a smell. which would be sure not to pass un- 
noticed. 

After he left Bessie Webber he was by no 
means dissatisfied with his afternoon's work, 
and the next thing he proposed to himself was 
an interview with Miss Wyndham, to which 
he looked forward with some anxiety, and a 
good deal of hope. 


(To be continued.) 








OH! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


“T can’é eat; I should chcke, Send it 
away!” 

Mrs. Milton was aghast. 

“Send it away! and tkere’s some of the 
beautifullest partridges that ever gave up their 
lives to feed a lady's table! Mr. Landon 
would be ina fine way if he knew yon de- 
spised the trouble of eating them. Come, 
dearie, let me beg of you, for your poor old 
servant’s sake, to eat a mouthful. I'!l bring it 
in here on a tray, and tell them you are not 
well to-night.’’ 

She bustled out of the room without wait- 
ing for an answer, knowing that a trouble 
never grows less because accompanied by 
bodily exhaustion, 

Touched by her kindness Violet was obliged 
to eat some of Cyril’s partridge; but it is 
doubtful if she could have told the difference 
bettveen the wing of that nice little bird, or 
the flesh of a wild buffalo. 

Always before her was the face of Ralph 
Armitage, with that unholy fire in his eyes, 
that nervous twitching of his under-lip, that 
deadly pallor on his cheeks. 

He had gained such a power over her by the 
mastery of his will that she had yielded ; but 
it was through fear for him that she had con- 
sented to he his wife,and now through fear 
for herself she was di:may ed. 

Common-sense told ker that she could 
scarcely be held accountable for a premise 
given in a moment of uncontrollable excite- 
ment, when ber mind had almost lost its 
balance; but her conscience she knew would 


‘call her to account for bis death, supposing 


that Ralph trusted to that promise, and killed 
himself in despair when he found it was 


broken, 


She had been mad and wicked, and hottest 
blushes dyed her cheeks as she wondered over 
her sudden fancy for Mr. St. John. It cut 


_her to the heart to think she could ever have 


= 0s— - 


CHAPTER XL. | 
CHEWING THE CUD. 


‘‘ Dixner’s just ready to be served, ma’am, 
and you’ve never been up to dress.”’ 

Mrs. Milton’s voice roused Violet Sartoris 
from the stupor into which she had sunk, when 
Mr. Armitage had at last been induced to 
leave her. 

Receiving no answer, Mrs. Milton advanced 
till ber plump face came round the corner of 
the Indian screen, and her round eyes tried to 
see in the darkness. 

Presently she felt her way to the fender, 
and picking up the poker and applying it 
vigorously to the fire, prodaced a splendid 
blaze. 

‘‘ Lord ha’ mercy upon us!” she exclaimed, 
in a fright, as Violet slowly raised her bent 
head, and looked at her with dazed eyes, as if 
she had just been woke ont of a terrible night- 
mare. ‘‘What is it? Oh, dearie me!" be- 
ginning to shake. ‘It’s nothing new turned 
up. is it—no fresh calamity ?"’ 

Violet pushed back her hair. 

‘Ts it late?’ she said, quietly. 

“It’s just upon half-past seven, and the 
soles are done to a nicety. Cook is ina grand 
fidget,as you may think. But ain’t you well, 
ma'am ?” peering at her mistress with kindly 
bat inquisitive eyes. 

“TI don’t know,” slowly. Then more ex- 
citedly, ‘‘I wish I were ili—I wish I were 
dying!” 

‘For Heaven's sake, ma’am, don’t say that, 
or it’ll break my heart! It's all along of that 
Mr. Armitage, I'd warrant. I told Webster 
that he had done the sinfallest thing in letting 
him steal in upon you without a ‘by your 
leave,’ or anything. It was enough to startle 
you, my poor dear; but don't take on. He 
shan't come again, that I promise you, as sure 
as my name’s Milton. Now, come and wash 
your hands and freshen yourself up a bit,” in | 
a coaxing voice. ‘The dinner won't pay you 
for the trouble of eating it, if you wait to 
change your dress,” | 





— » passing love for any man but her hus- 
and, 

It must have been an infatuation in both of 
them. 

She remembered that night of the rehearsal, 
when he trampled on Cyril Landon’s roses, 
and called her so passionately by her Chris- 
tian name, and that other night when he 
actually struck Cyril down in a fit of mad 
jealousy, and told her she must choose be- 
tween them. 

Of course, she had been right to stick to her 
old friend, though she knew that her heart 
was throbbing tor another; and he had gone 
and made no sign, and she had quite for- 
gotten him in her grief for her husband. 

She had only really liked him becaure there 
was a look in his eyes, a smile on his lips, 
which, somehow, always reminded her of Jack. 
Some day, perhaps, Wr. St. Joun would come 
back and wonder why the had married Ralph 
Armitage, and never know the true reason, 
She would die of shame if it ever came to his 
ears that she had been obliged to confess her 
love for him, before Mr. Armitage would con- 
sent to goand save him. Was it because he 
was angry with her that he hid refused to 
come back, and preferred to stay in a horrid 
little station, rather than be under the same 
roof with her? 

It was so very strange, for he must have 
guessed that it was she who sent Mr, Armi- 
tage to look for him, and he would natarally 
have taken it as the greatest amende she could 
make. Surely if sbe had been free, and he 
had just made her an offer, she could have 


‘done nothing more to prove ber love— and yet 


he had stayed away ! 

It struck her as so odd, but she did not 
mind it now. It proved that he had never 
really loved her—and yet that day in the 
garden, when he lost his train so willingly, 
jast for the pleasure of talking to her, and 
tore to pieces a new glove to tie up her 
flowers—he seemed to like her rather. ; 

But why was she thinking of him to-night? 
Perhaps, because he seemed so connected with 
Ralph Armitage—he hated him £0, he was so 
angry to think that he had ever saved her life 
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he was so indignant 
amallest attention. 

And those theatricals! What quarrels there 
used to be over them. And Mr. Armitage— 
how he set his heart on playing the part of 
Captain Archer, and told her that Mr. 8t. John 
wes an impostor, and that he would have him 
arrested if he attempted to act with her. 
She hadn't thought of it for ages, but now it 
all came back to her as if it were yesterday, 
although it was. more than a yearago. They 
hated each other—those two men, and she 
had sent the one to save the other. 

Perhaps Mr, Armitage never gave the 
message; perhaps he invented another of 
quite a different purport. But nothing mat- 
tered now ; but she would have liked to retain 
Mr, 8%. John as a friend, to have him drop- 

ing in every now and then, that she might 
Bot at his blne eyes, and think of Jack's! 
Her heart was dead, she could never love 
anyone again ; but she would have liked one 
friend to watch over her in the dark and awfal 
futare—that fature from which she shrank, 
as from some visible horror standing straight 
before her—one who weuld understand and 
sympathize with her in all her doubis and 
foars; one who would always be ready to 


he paid her the 


shield her with the whole strength of muscle | 


and brain, if danger really threatened her. 

He would have been just the tower of 
strength that she needed, with his firm, down- 
right common sense—his indomitable will, 
his courage which knew no fear; but he had 
deserted her, and she was lefi to anyone who 
would take compassion on her. 

Lord Belfeather was still away, though his 
quest was over before it was begun. He had 
written one short letter of condolence as soon 
as he heard the sad news of Jack Sartoris’s 
suicide. It was short because he scarcely 
knew how to express himself under the pecu- 
liax circumstances; bat the few words of 
hearty sympathy were better than a whole 
ream of studied sentences, Now she was free, 
and he could regard heras his goddess with- 
out fesling there was the smallest sin in his 
silent worship. Silent for the present, but 
not for long. 

When the year of mourning was over, what 
was there to prevent his rushing down to the 
Priory, and laying his coronet and his foolish 
young heart at her feet? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. The Dake might say that he ought 
to ally himself to a noble house like his own, 
but the Marquis would not see the necessity. 

Their house could stand alone without any 
props from outside. Thank Heaven! he was 
not obliged to seli himself to some ugly girl 
with a long purse, in order to have money 
enough to keep up his title. He was qnite 
independent, and be could follow his happy 
fancy wherever it chose to take him, so long 
a3 it was not into a sphere where refinement 
ended and poverty began. 

No one could say a word against the beauti- 
fol Mrs. Sartoris as to birth or breeding, and 
every breath of scandal should be stifled when 
he made hera marchioness. He kept out of 
England because he knew it was too soon to 

k, and he felt he could scarcely see her, 
and hold his tongue. She would see the love 
in his eyes, and before he knew it, it wonld 
come welling up on to his lips, and he would 
make a fool of himself just at the wrong 
moment. 

No, it was better for him to be away, so he 
pursued his sport in different ->ountries, 
always with his eyes wide open, to take note 
of any other sportsman who came across his 
path, although he had been told by his mother 
that Mr. Sartoris lay at the bottom of a 
fathomless lake in Francs. He told himself 
that he had got into the habit of spying ai 
everyone like a detective, but as nothing ever 
came of it, it could do no harm, 

And before long he could start for England, 
and claim the prize he was longing for. She 
would look upon him then as rather more thana 
friend, and call him ‘‘ Belfeather,” in that sweet 
ow voice of hers, that added a charm to every- 





thing she said. The very thought of it made 
the blood thrill in his veins. 

He felt almost sure of her, for no one could 
make love to her until she had recovered from 
the first shock 2f widowhood, and there were 
no rivals in the field that he knew of. Little 
guessing the truth, he thought that mo one 


could look upon that fellow Armitage as a/| pale cheeks, 


rival, 

The mere sight of his gloomy face was 
enough to scare away even a thought of love; 
and he Knew that Violet Sartoris li 
courtesy and a gentle bearing, and eonld not 
endure his rough, fierce waya. 

True, she had seemed afraid of him, almost 
as if he had a hold upon her—such as a@ vil- 
lain is apt to obtain over a woman. 
Bat, thank goodness! Violet was as far from 
being defenceless as any well.protected woman 
in London. 

There was Landon always devoted to her 
service for old friendship’a sake—there was 
he himself ready to lay down hia, young life 
for her if the gift could add ia any way tober 
happiness, and a number of others: whom he 
could check off on his fingers. 

And so the Marquis of Belfeather made his 
plans, as he shot his game, and never donbted 
that he would realize them all, though all his 
flowers of hope were destined to be withered 
by the frosts of reality ! r 


oe 


CHAPTER XLI. 
C¥RIL TO THE RESCUE. 
‘*T never heard of such a thing in my life. 


‘It’s monstrous—utterly monstrous,” cried 


Lady Stapleton, her face flushed with passion- 

ate indignation, her hands trembling, as a 

— dropped from her loose grasp on to the 
oor. : 

Violet had contrived to keep her engagement 
secret for a few weeks 2 
from her visit to London; bat Lady Staple- 
ton had scented mischief directly she heard 
of, Ralph Armitage’s arrival on the scene, and 
connected her niece's altered looks with his 
sudden appearance. 

For weeks she waited, hoping that Violet 
would be the first to speak, and turning over 
in her mind all that she knew about him, She 
quite well remembered the fact that he had 
gone out into the storm to save Mr, St. John, 
and that she was afraid at.the time that he 
had executed hard conditions, Bat the reality 
surpassed all her previous anticipations, and 
she could not believe thas Vi would be 
foolish enough to accede to them. That. she 
should have accepted an offer of marriage 
from anybody was exteaordinary, when her 
husband had only been dead sbout nine 
months; but that it should be one from 
Ralph Armitage was almost ‘ond belief. 
She fretted and fumed, she ed and ex- 
postulated, but it all was of nouse. Violet 
hung upon her neck, and begged her not to 
tarn against her, eppealing at once to her 
affection uad compassion, but saying that she 
could not help herself—it was not to please 
herself, Heaven knew, bub marry him she 
must, P 

Then when Lady Stapleton changed her 
tone, and besought her to listen fo an old 
woman's prayer, to one whe deved ‘her like a 
mother, Violet conld withstamd-her no longer, 
bat = out the truth on her — 

‘I made the promise ago—w was 
half mad. Of course yond be bonnd to, 
it, but he has clung to it—lived on it all these 
months, and he swears that he will kill him- 
self if I break it,” 

‘‘Is that all?” cried Lady Stapleton, with 
a breath of deep relief. ‘Why, my love, how 
sould you be se foclish.? P who say they 
will kili themeelves never do. If I belonged to 
an insurance office I'd-imsure his life to-mor- 
row with the greatest pleasure. Dry your.eyes, 
and come out for a drive before it is quite too 
late, and don't trouble yourself again about a 


her aunt’s return | the 





wicked sepandrel who ought to be skinned 
alive!” she added, with great emphasis, al- 
though she was as kind-hearted as any crea- 
ture, male or female, that ever lived. 

‘Bat, auntie, it was really a solemn pro- 
mise, made atone of the mostsolemn moments 
of my life,” a tinge of colour rising into her 

as she with a momentary 
sense of shame of the real motive for that 


“ Nonsense, my dear, no ise could bind 


promise 
liked ie. to a madman, and I’li get. Mr. Armitage 


odged in a lunatic asylum before he ever 
makes you into his wife. Now, come and let 
us call upon Mrs, I 2? 

iolet consented to paying the call, but no- 
thing would persuade her to break her pre- 
mise, and Lady Stapleton, though she spoke 


not being able to invite him to Violet's house 
without her concurrence, she managed the 
matter very diplomatically with his mother-in- 


anybody should wish to consult Cyril—whether 
about love, law, trade or religion. She had the 
sublimest confidence in his common sense and 
superior judgment, and was, moreover, de- 
lighted to have a visit from him under any 
pretext. So his bed was prepared at the 
Reetory, and a special cake made for five 
o'clock tea at = ae on the day Peg ae 
was expected by 'y Stapleton d 

faithfal coadjutor, Mrs. Milton ; and Violet's 
proposal to go out for a drive was snubbed with 

decision. 


greatest 
“ The wind is so cold,” said Lady Stapleton, 
with quite a Seg shiver. “Iam sure 
we shall both be much better at home.”’ 

* Bat, auntie dear, you always say you are 
all the better for a breath of fresh air,” ex- 
postulated Violet, qaite uneonscious of the 
plot against her, “and it is not half so cold 
as yesterday. I don’t want to go without 

ou, but I really do want some more wool, and 
think I must go.and fetch it.” 

“No, you shan's desert me. I shall be 
going away soon, and I’m determined to have 
as muoh of your society as I can. I will 
take a turn in the garden with you with plea- 
sure.” 

“ You must never talk of going away—lL 
couldn't do without you,’’ laying her 
affectionately on her annt’s plump shoulder. 

‘* Very well, my dear; then you must say 
ne aegis shall ta-ap, poesia. 20d cores 

our my. people,’ and come 
with me wherever I go, Heaven knows I shall 
be glad enough to have you.” " 

There was something touching in the way 
these two — and strays, a3 they jcalled 
themselves, c to each other. 

It seemed that — since ah Seen 
wedding-day Lady Stapleton was destined 

lay the part of mother to her niece, and 

Violet felt as if she were the only person on 
earth to whom she could her real 
feelings. 

Together they wandered up and down the 
garden, which, in spite of the care which the 
gardener bestowed on it, looked rather desolate 
and untidy under the inflaence of the autumn 
winds. ¢ 

The beauty of the drooping willows and the 
silver beeches was all gone, and the river 
looked dull and dark and grey. 7 

 T am quite ready to.go in when you are,” 
said Violet, with a smile;when a gust of wind 
had gent the dead leaves flying in all direc- 
tions, and her spirite were g' with the 
gathering shadows. 





“ Yes, soam I; but we will take a turn to 
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the gate, and see if we can see anyone coming 
along the road. Even a butcher's cart would 
be better than nothing. Oh! the is 


perfectly delightfal in the camer etine 
me a town with plenty of noise and 
the autumn !” ; 

‘“‘ Poor auntie! and you are sacrificing your- 


self for me !”’ 
* Not at all, 
my health. I 











single pedesttiaa: was in 
@ carriage Was to be he 
tance, ies 3 









rson, by 
or?” he said, witht: a. laugh, shook 
hands warmly with them both, and) looked 
with eager eyes . 

Violet also from one face to the 
other, as it dawned: upon her that this’ visit 
was by no means a surprise to her aunt. This 
was the reason Lady Stapleton would not go 
out for a drive, and had been looking out 
anxiously at the gate. 

She knew in a moment why he had been 
summoned, and tried to harden herself against 
his genial influence. 

She was unusually silent as they walked 
‘back to the house, and felt quite cross when 
her aunt said with a deprecatory smile. 

“‘ Violet, darling, you go and take off your 
things, and leave Cyril to me for a minute— 
I’ve something to say to him.” 








“Oh! very well,” with a slight toss of her 
head. ‘‘ Pray keep him ‘as long as-you like. 
I much prefer the house on a day like this.” 


Cyril ran forward to open the glass door 
which led into the house, but she passed him 
by with a lofty bend of her neck, and - 
larly sailed up the stairs with the air of a 

He smiled as he turned to the 
widow. 


‘You've got me into terrible hot water. 
I’m dying to know what it’s all about.” 

“* Nothing to laugh at, I’ean assure ‘\ 
tal his arm, and leading him towartle-the 
shru . “Only imagine what that poor 
deluded child has done?” sinking her voice 
to an awe-struck whisper. 

“ What? Imall curiosity 1” expecting to 
hear that Violet'Had refused to make any use 
of Jack Sartoris’s large fortune, as he had 
discarded her during his lifetime. 

This he knew to be her fixed determination, 
and he thought it had just been revealed to 

- her aunt. 

He knew it would cause an outcry in the 
Mayne family; but he honoured Violet for 
adopting a course he felt was’ the only honour- 
able one, and he kad come up on purpose to 
"THEW achprioe, nbedoterece promt when Ted 

is surprise, , Was en 
Stapleton said slowly,— : 
tagit'= has engaged’ herself to Ralph Armi- 

He literally staggered, as if he had received 
Aone and all the colour went out of his 

2. 

“Impossible!” he gasped, after a minute’s 








pause, during which he had tried hard to 
collect his scattered faculties, ‘ You can’t 
mean it; the thing’s incredible.”’ 

“TI said just the same myself,’ shaking her 
head, sadly; “but it's too true, L would 
rather see her in her grave.” 

‘So would I, a hundred times; buf I know 
she doesn’t care for him,” eagerly. ‘‘ Why, 
at your ball—don’t you remember ?—she:made 
Belfeather and me romise to watch over ber, 

r.’ 





80. i over 
— in to tea, and then I'll leave you 


**I shan’t do a bit of good,” poking a hole 
in the path with the point of his stick, ‘‘If 
Violet has gct it into her head that it’s her 
duty to marry the ruffian, not all the talking 
in the world will make her give him up.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
“Tt HAVE A RIGHT!” 


Tza was over. Lady Stapleton had gone 
upstairs to take off her bonnet—a process 
which seemed to.occupy her for some time; 
Cyxil. was standing with his beck to the 
mantel-piece, his fair head bent towards Vio- 
let, who was sitting in her simple deep mourn- 
ing, in;a comfortable low chair just before 

m. 

Her face was pale, and very sad, but it bore 
an expression of firm determination, although 
her fit of temper had quite passed away. 

“ When I say he is not worthy of you, that 
is only half the trath.. Ican’t tell you ail I 
know; or one quarter that I guess, but I 
implore you to give him up at once, if you 
have the smallest regard for your future 
happiness.” 

**T haven’t much,” with a small smile, 
“ but I wonld have liked to die in peace.” 

‘Nonsense about dying,’ he said, almost 
roughly, “why. shonidn’t _you live and be 
happy like anyone else? Why shoald you 
sacrifice yourself to a scoundrel, who is eure 
to bring some sort of shame or dishonour on 
his name before he dies ?”’ 

Violet shivered, and getting up from her 
chair, came and stood beside him. 

His feelings were stirred to the uttermost 
deptha, and he could scarcely contain his rage 
and passionate disgust,.as he looked down 
upon her pale, sweet face in its delicate 
refinement, and thought of its being soiled by 
Armitage’s kisses. , : 

“Don't'be angry with me, Cyril," she said, 
pleadingly, as she laid her small, white hand 
upon his arm. 

“You know how fond of you I am,” he 
said, hoarsely, as he took her hand, and held 














| os thas were a Taeatle’s 
passionate 


a eyes to his in 
ow if thewhole world 
my fatherand mother, 







it between both hisown. ‘After my darling 
wife, Iam fonder of you than of anyone else 
in the world. I'vealways felt like a brother to 
you ever since you could toddle—lI’ve been so 
proud of you, dear. You weren’t like some 
of the other girls; you always held your 
head so high—now—now—” his voice break- 
ing. “to think you will sink, drives me 
wi ! ” 

‘*Oh don't, don’t!” shaking from bead to 
foot. “I know it all, I know it's 
if it ever can be sinking—to do one’s ; 
we I'm bound—bound, and I can't help my- 
self.’ 

“If you have bound yourself by a foolish 


promise he couldn’t be such a cures to keep 


you to it,” speaking very gravely. “TI ll go to 


him and explain; as your oldest friend I 


some right, which even he might acknow- 





“So; you mmsta's think of suche thing 1” 
tightened look cpming into her eyes ; ‘‘ pro- 
se mi b>. Oh Gyril, you don’t 

















i 2 } it? 

gape oe ae ~ one depends 
me.” 

eare,” lifting 
misery; “but 
e against it—if 
Bertie and Ger- 

caste offi—if you said you would cut 
I ghonld still have to do it. oe and 
iy cam prevent me, unless by Heaven's 
Ydied frst.” 





4 «Sony Famenaeih;” hen: very tips white as her 


“Tell methe reazon | "’ 
“ No; it woulfin’t-be fair.” 


] “Them let me tell you,” looking down into 





witht fierce determination in his own, 
“if you won't stir a finger to save yourself, I 
will save you in spite of yourself. Marry him, 
you shan't/”’ 

They faced'each other with heaving chests 
and resolute faces, but if was as much as 
Violet could do to prevent herself from break- 
ing down, and the next minute the tears 
came into her eyes, and her lips trembled. 

‘“‘Mr. Armitage!” announced Webster, in 
a sephulchral tone. 

The two friends started apart, and turned 
to the door, the one with a scared look as if 
a ghost were about to walk in, the other with 
the sternest expression that bad ever been 
seen on Cyril Landon’s. handsome face. 

drew himself up like a new recruit bein 
drilled, and glared at itage as he cross 
the room, as if he would have liked to seize 
him by thecollar. But Armitage's eyes were 
fixed on Violet alone, and he was scarcely con- 
scious of Liandon's presence. He held out 
both his hands, and said, tenderly in a tone 
of supprested eagerness,— 

‘* How are you, dearest?” 

She gave him the tips of her fingers, and in. 
an icy tone, which contrasted strongly with 
his own, said quietly,— 

** Quite well thank you, Mr. Armitege. 
see Mr. Landon has taken pity on us.’’ 

Ralph did see by this: time, and all the 
tenderness went out out of his expression. He 
could not bear amy man to come near Violet, 
for now that he was absolutely engayed to her, 
he» was possessed by the fiercest jealousy. 
Still he was so far restrained by the con- 
ventional rules of society that he shook hands 
with him, instead of knocking him down as he 
felt inclined to. 

Cyril stayed as long as he could, though he 
knew that Armitage wished him at Jericho; 
and Lady Stapleton came. down from her 
room and sat enthroned in an arm-chair, look- 
ing as unbending as Mout Blanc. 

Violet started. politics as a tolerably safe 
topic of conversation, and waz loyally sup- 
ported by Cyril, who felt a kind of angry 
amusement in showing how agreeable he 


You 


could be, even under adverse circumstances : 
whilst Ralph relapsed into gloomy silence, and 
Lady Stapleton was occupied in sternly ignor 





ing him. 
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[‘‘ Don’r TOUCH ME, 


At last the dinner-hour at the Rectory drew 
go terribly near that Cyril rose reluctantly to 
depart. 

Violet ascompanied him to the do r into ths 
garden. 

“You couldn’t stay?” she said, the colour 
rising in her cheeks, for this was the first 
time she had ever departed from her rule of 
not asking him to dinner. 

That rule was made to please her husband, 
who rested at the bottom of the French lake ; 
and now it was broken because of the future 
husband who was waiting for her in the draw- 
ing- room. 

Cyril hesitated, but after a moment shook 
bis head. 

** So many thanks, but I go home to-morrow, 
and I should be a Goth if I deserted them to- 
night. Good-bye!’’ He took her hand, and 
held it in his as he said gravely, “I shall leave 
no stone unturned to prevent this marriage ;” 
then placing his hat on his head, ran across 
the lawn, waved a last adieu at the verge of it, 
vaulted lightly over the palings, and hurried 
across the fields. 

Violet felt a feeling of defencelessness creep 
over heras she went slowly back to the draw- 
ing-room. She knew she must ask Armitage 
to-dinner in common courtesy, but she would 
have given anything to have Cyril to support 
her. Now he was gone she felt as if she were 
at Ralph’s mercy. 

Armitage exerted himself to be as agreeable 
as he could in order that he might not forfeit 
a chance of being asked again. 

He thought of that morning long ago—was 
it only a year and a-half?—when he saw her 
throw herself into the river, and plunged in 
after her. 

Ever since those brief minates when he 
held her in his arms, and her small brown 
head rested so helplessly on his shoulder, this 
fierce love had possessed him. 

It bad ruined his life, it had destroyed his 
peace on earth and his hopes of heaven, yet he 


VIOLET SAID, I OARSELY. 
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| cculdn’t give it up. He would have torn a 
enake out of his borom for fear of a bite which 
might put anend to his life, bathe would not tear 
this passion out of his heart, though it might 
cause the death of his soul. 

As he sat at dinner he watched her, following 
every graceful movement with glowing eyes. 
Her dress was simple black grenadine, open at 
the neck, the denseness of the black enhancing 
the exceeding whiteness of her skin. 

Her ornaments were of jet, and there was 
not even one white rose such as a woman would 
naturally adorn herself with, in order to look 
well in the eyes of her lover; but to him she 
seemed lovelier than any other woman on 
earth, and his love attained volcanic heat, 
possibly because of the necessity for repres- 
sion, 

His opportunity came, when later in the 
evening, at a time when Lady Stapleton was 
off guard because she was nodding in her chair, 
he asked his hostess for a book, which she 
said she would fetch him from the library. 
Of course he followed close on her heels. 

He waited till she deposited the candle- 
stick she was carrying on a small table, and 
then coming close to her, he suddenly threw 
his arms round her, and drew her to his pant- 
ing chest. 

Before she could recover strength to free 
herself he kissed her rapturously over and 
over again, till half sick with disgust she 
wrenched herself free. 

‘*‘ How dare you!” she panted, feeling as if 
her heart would burst with rage. 

His cheeks were flushed, his eyes flashed 
triumphantly. 

“I have a right to kiss you! You forget 
that I am made of flesh and blood !”’ 

‘Do you forget that you are a gentle- 
man?” 

‘**No, but I mean to teach you what love is 
—not the sort of milk-and-water affair your 





husband felt for you when he cast you off for 
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‘*you FAD BETTER NOT, IF YOU EVER WISH ME TO BE YOUR WIFE.”’} 


a mere trifle—I love you, darling, as a man 
never loved before ! ”’ 

‘** Don’t talk like that,” shuddering, ‘‘ or you 
will make me hate you!” y 

‘‘No; I will force you to love me against 
your will. Violet, listen to me,” trying to 
take her hand. 

She put both her hands behind her back. 

“Don't touch me,” she said, hoarsely. 
“ You had better not, if you ever wish me to 
be your wife.” 

“Will you never kiss me with your owp 
lips?” a note almost like despair in his 
voice. 

“Never—perhaps some day,” she added, 
with a shiver. ‘‘ Now go. I can stand nomore 
to-night.” 

“ You will call me ‘ Ralph’ at all events?” 

“Not yet. If you worry me any more,” in 
a tone of concentrated irritation, “I will tell 
Webster never tolet you in again!” : 

He looked at her with passionate pleading 
in his eyes, and then with a bitter pain in bis 
heart turned away, and slowly left the room. 

Whilst she, utterly over-wrought and over- 
come, threw herself face downwards on the 
sofa, her soul writhing with mortification, 
shame and repugnance. 


(To be continued.) 
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A rine international exhibition of lace, 
tapestry, and other woven fabrics is now 
open in Rome, where Paris carries off the 
palm with a magnificent collection of Gobelin 
tapestries. There is also a specially interest- 
ing section containing historical relics, sach 
as Napoleon I.’s mantle side by side with 
Garibaldi’s cloak’; a collection of gloves, from 
the fifteenth century down to the present 
time; and the wardrobe of Pope Innocent 
XI. 
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JANET’S SITUATION. 


—0— 


CHAPTER I. 


I sztone to an eminently genteel family— 
that much has been impressed on me from 
earliest childhood. I don’t think the gentility 
of my descent ever brought me any tangible 
good, and I can well remember many a youth- 
ful pleasure and amusement of which it 
robbed me. I had three maiden aunts ever 
ready to repeat their warning, ‘‘ Janet, you are 
a Kirkwood, and must not disgrace your 
family.” I never remember any celebrated 
act of any dead-and-gone Kirkwood which 
entitled him to be held up as a model for his 
posterity. In fact, in spite of many a ques- 
tion put to my three aunts, I never elicited 
the slightest thing any of my ancestors had 
done to make me proud of them; and yet the 
homage to their memory was exacted from 
the time I was five years old, and forbidden 
to ride on a *‘ merry-go-round "’ at the village 
fair, because it was not likea Kirkwood, un- 
til, more that fifteen years later, I was exiled 
from my native land for the simple reason it 


was necessary for me to earn my own living; |. 


and no female Kirkwood having yet degene- 
rated into a bread-winner, it was decreed by 
the family that, since werk I must, the further 
removed from them I did eo the better. 

_ But I am anticipating. My life until the 
time of my exile is very briefly described as 
dull. A “study in grey ” is not a bad term for 
it. My parents died when I was three years 
old, and I fell to the care of my three aunts, 
with just sufficient money to give me a good 
education, and provide for me in all respects 
until I was twenty-one. 

My mother (she was not a Kirkwood, you 
8ee, 80 could not be expected to think as they 





(OUTWARD BOUND.—“ WHEN SHOULD I AGAIN SEE MY NATIVE LAND?”’] 


did) had thought by that time I should be o14 
enough to earn my own living. She was—I 
have heard from strangers—a woman of great 
senee and decision, and she preferred for her 
only child to be brought up with a liberal 
education as her capital, to the alternative of 
investing the one thousand pounds which was 
all she had to leave me, and letting me subsist 
as well as I could on the forty pounds a year 
it would have brought me in. 

How my aunts condemned her; they had 
little more than forty pounds a year them- 
selves ; but the three incomes clubbed together, 
and in a little cottage they accepted, rent free, 
from a cousin—(N.B. There was nothing 
lowering tu the Kirkwood pride in accepting 
things from relations, it was honest work 
which went against the grain)—contrived to 
keep up a very respectable appearance. 

If only my mother had been of their way 
of thinking there would have been another 
forty pounds a year added to the establish- 
ment. They would have taught me them. 
selves; and though it was twenty years since 
they opened a lesson-book, and education was 
not what it is now, surely they knew enough 
to teach a mite of a child of three years old ! 
I fairly believe my poor mother’s will had to 
answer for the very scant affection shown me 
by all my aunts. 

The will was faithfally carried out. A 
lawyer, my mother's tried and trusted friend, 
was my guardian, and he apportioned my 
modest fortune as seemed best to him. For 
seven years I lived with my aunts, the in- 
terest of my little income being paid them 
for my support ; then I was sent for five years 
toa English school, and for five more 
to a French one, where (I fancy unknown to 
my aunts) the terms were considerably re- 
duced in consideration of my instructing the 
French a in English. Finally, I came 
home, aged twenty and a half, with the best 


education that could be provided for me, and 
a hundred-and-fifty pounds in ready money. 








“Tf you take my advice,” said my lawyer 
friend, when I spent a day or two at his house 
in Bedford.place before joining my aunts, 
*‘ you will make over the fifty to the old ladies, 
and spend the next six months with them. 
You ought to take breathing.space before you 
start onanything. Just vegetate at Fairleigh 
till next September ; then, when you’ve made 
up your mind what you'd like to do, drop me 
a line, and I'll come down and talk to the old 
ladies. They’re very foolish women, but 
they’re the nearest flesh and blood you've got, 
and as their little savings must come to you 
some day if you keep in with them, I think 
you’d better put up with their peculiarities, 
and not quarrel.’ : ; 

“‘T don’t want their money!’’ I said, with 
all the indignant independence of my twenty 
years, ‘I wouldn’t stoop to thank them for 
it, Mr. Grant—I wouldn't, really !"’ 

He smiled, not unkindly, but as one who 
rather pitied my impulsiveness. 

“I don’t think you need trouble your head 
about it at present. Miss Kirkwood is only 
fifty-seven, and her sisters younger; they all 
look like long-lived women. I fancy, Janet, 
by the time they are called upon to resign 
their money your views may be changed.” 

“ Never!” : 

‘“‘ Earning one’s own living sounds delight- 
fal independence, Janet, but as a matter of 
fact, it is hard work for a woman.” 

“It is a hundred times better than useless, 
pretentious lives like my three aunts.” : 

“Possibly, but I fancy you look at it 
through rose-coloured spectacles. When you 
are thirty, and have been earniig your own 
living for ten years, I doubt if ‘work’ will 
seem to you quite so glorious.” 

“ T shall never repent my choice. Mr. Grant, 
how can women make up their minds to live 
like my aunts; they must have been young 
and active once! How could they bring them- 
selves to be content to live out all their days 
in the idleness of genteel pauperism ?” 
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“‘T don't suppose they meant to live out their 
lives in Rose Cottage, Janet,’’ said Mr. Grant, 
with a comical little laugh. 

“ But-——”’ 

‘‘Miss Kirkweod was a very handsome 
woman, and both her sisters were fairly good- 
looking. No doubt they expected to marry.” 

“ worse than all!” 


4s 


of *Woman’s Rights,’ or a inst 
matrimony. I can stand‘almostany of 
your vagaries, but I can"t see your mother’s 
child turn into:that.” 

I stared at 


colours 


fifty-four) still attired 
git! P aga must not 

ut the simplest, 
while Judith, the second sister, whom 
liked best, and who always seemed to act 











was evidently clothed entirely from 
aion of their joimé wardrobe. 





give 

I don’t think upto this time 
my personal ap ce had ever parti 
troubled me. The last years had been busy— 
full of constant and agreeable occupation, and 
I had never seriously considered whether I 
was plain or the reverse; but the day on which 
I was to start for Rose Cottage I took an un- 
necessarily prolonged view of myself in‘the 
handsome pier glass which adorned Mr. 
Grant’s spare room, and wondered for the 
first time in my life what verdict a stranger 
would have passed upon me. 

I was of middle height and rather thin, but 
my complexion was fresh and rosy ; my dark 
grey eyes sparkled with health and spirits, so 
that no one could have pronounced me delicate. 
My features were unremarkable, exceps the 
eyes aforesaid, and my hair, of a soft wavy 
brown, was long and thick; the front I wore 
short in fluffy curls on my forehead, but the 
back was plaited in a heavy coil and, wound 
tightly round my head. I worea dressof grey 
cashmere, which, bought and made in Paris, 
had an air of trimness and elegance in spite of 
its simplicity ; a plain linen collar fastened by 
& large silver stud, and tiny linen cuffs at my 
wrists, completed my costume. . 

I gave a half sigh as I turned away fromthe 
glass. It seemed to me at that moment I would 
rather have been hopelessly plain or romanti- 
eally ugly, for the one word which described 
me exactly was “ordinary.” Oat ofa hundred 
girls there must be ninety just in my predioca- 
ment, with just enough good lcoks to save them 
from plainness, and just too few to be termed 
attractive, or even pretty. 

‘‘ Well, it does not matter,” I muttered to 
myself, though Iam bound toconfess I sighed 
heavily the while. ‘‘I am quite good looking 
enough not to frighten children by my;ugli- 
ness, and as my life is probably destined to be 
spent in a succession of schoolrooms, it is, par- 
haps, just as well Lam what,l.am, for I have 
heard ladies object to handsome gover- 
nesses!” - 

I reached Fairleigh about five. All my aunts 
were af the station to meet ma. I had not 
seen them for five years. I. had. spent that 
time in France, and my eyes-had insensibly 
become used to the taste and fitness of Parisian 
dress. Never had my aunts’ foibles strack 
meso forcibly. There was Winifred, the ex- 





beauty, got up like a bird of paradise in all 


you're dressed.” 
I might have returned the compliment, 

didnot. I palled my deep fareupe a lit 

closely together at the neck, settled a ; 

curl on my forehead, and observed that 

travelling usually made people look rather 

untidy. 


“I did not mean that,” my aunt was kind | not 


enough to explain; ‘‘but you might be a 
nun; there’s not a scrap of colour about you, 
except those soft things in your hat. I did 
think, coming from Paris, yon would give us 
an idea of the fashions,” 

‘‘ Perhaps Janet was too much taken up 
with her books,”’ suggested Aunt Jadith. 

‘‘Then she ought not to have been. Of all 
things I hate a blue-stocking; what good does 
too much learning doa woman [I should like 
to know? It ean’t help her to:dress her chil- 
dren, or keep her: honse.”* 

“But if she hasn’# any children,” I ob- 
served mildly, ‘‘and hasn’t a house! ” 

‘‘Then I don't see the use of her being a 
blue-stocking unless, indeed, sheis Jost to all 
sense of decorum as to go ont into the world 
and earn her own living:” : 

I had meant not to hide my designs; I had’ 
thought myseif ready to throw down the 
gauntlet at any moment; bnt, really, Aunt’ 
Winifred<did put it so disagreeably, what- a! 
well conducted girl—and at least I was that— 
would like to describe herself as ‘lost to all 
sense of decorum.” 

‘I’m sure Janet isn’t blue!” interposed’ 
Aunt Judy kindly. “She doesn’t look it:” 

‘I don’t feel it,” I interposed; quickly. 
‘‘And I have come to stay six months with’ 
you if you will have me,’’ and then and there 
I bound myself to remain at Fairleigh until 
next. September, offering my fifty pounds as 
an equivalent for any expense I might be to 
them, 

They were very pleased, I could see that at 
once, bat they refused the fifty pounds jin toto. 
L should, they said, mournfualiy, require all 
I had, since my capital had been so recklessly 
expended, they would accept ten shillings a 
week just to cover the expenses of my: board, 
bat nothing more. 

Then began a time which evem now I can't 
look back to without a shudder. Mr. ‘Grant 
had meant well in advising me to pay’ this 
visit, but if he had known all I was to suffer 
I doubt if he would ever have sent me to Fair- 
leigh. The glories of the Kirkwoods, the gen- 
tility of the family, the extreme wickedness of 


ings Cot 


ost  childling > 









of the rainbow, till one’s eyes|any of these descendants who did anything to 


positively ached with looking at her; Grizzel,|infringe those glories and that gentility. 
the youngest (she must have been fully|Such were the favourite themes of my three 
as @ very young/aunts; while of useful conversation, Rose 

an 


tage was as destitute of it as of any occu- 
pation that could by the greatest stretch of 
imagination be termed serviceable. 

I remodelled the three best bonnets; I was 


a kind of peagemaiker between the other two, | allowed to cover the drawing-room furniture 
-fin some chintz which had been lying by for 


p I introduced some inexpensive French 
dishes which it cost me endless trouble to in- 
uct the one little servant how to make, and 





Mr. teliing iim I could 

/ six moutlie;amdhe-sent me back 
os ae age Ey = rege 
@® omreér under a 
‘Iéqoultake-some time to find what 
f of July London 


= a ae een 
: be 










while 

town: No; he 
F was, 
‘am® to let 


ng m, with no imemme and a hearty 
ppetite, wasto exist if sie did not. They 
chose to ignore my plans after the first of 
September, and perhaps, on the whole, I was 





I took to spending a great deal of time out- 
of-doors. It was lovely summer weather, 
and Fairleigh was in a beautiful neighbour- 
hood. It might be years, I thought, before I 
was at leisure another May and June, eo I 
might a8 well enjoy myself while it was — 
ticable, and store up the memories of places 
and hours spent among the birds and flowers 
wherewith to cheer the lonely winter evenings 
I might have to sin some dull, unhome- 
like London school-room. 

I was not an artist ; I never had the least 
pretensions to be one, but I drew fairly well, 
and was very fond’ of sketching, eo I used to 
take r and il with me in those long 
rambles, and I many & little picture 
stowed away now which I made in that long, 
lonely time when I was, as Mr. Grant ex- 
pressed it, “making up my mind’’—only that 
mind had been made up long before I cams to 
Fai 5 
“*“ What'a pretty picture!” 

A young man stood by my side looking at 
my sketeh. I had not heard his step, had 
not seen him coming, and I stgrted as he 
spoke. I was not used to young men ; though 
nearly one-and-twenty, I knew nothing of the 


species. 

Yrvend schools are very carefully supervised, 
and since I left France—save for that short 
stay with Mr. Grant—I had seen no place but 
Rose Cottage. I don’t know that my three 
aunts objected to men, I never heard them say 
so, but as none ever appeared at the Cottage 
I gradually began to imagine that they were 
among the many things with-which it was 
derogatory to a Kirkwood to ‘be acquainted ; 
therefore, when Isaw a young man not only 
stand near me, but actually speaking to me, I 
was fairly electrified. 

He was not much my ¢eior, and had a 
young, almost boyish, face.’ I liked. his ex- 
pression, it was so frank and open; and then 
the comical'side of our both being there to- 





gether seemed ‘to strike me all of a sadder, 
and without in the least intending it T began 
to langh. 

To my surprise he laughed too. Tt was 
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ite wonderful how that joint laughter broke | 

wn our constraint. . 

I forgot I had never been introduced to him, 
and that it was a most inguepes thing to 
speak to strangers, and*when he began to talk 
to me I answered him back again without a 
thought that such conduct was highly unbe- 
coming in an intended instructress of youth. 

“I wish you'd tell me why you laughed?” 
he said, presently, 

‘I couldn't help it.” : 

* But I hope you didn’t think it rade of me 
to look at your picture? I have watched you 
so often at church I seem to know you quite 
well ” 


It was my turn to stare now. 

“I never saw you in church.”’ ; 

“IT sawyou. Yousit with the three Miss 
Kirkwoods.” 

‘“‘ They are my aunts.” 

‘** So I have heard.” 

‘* Where do you sit?” 

‘‘ In the big square pew with red curtains, 
close to the pulpit.” 

“ Bat that is Lady Tremaine’s!” 

“TI know.” 

‘‘ And she hates society except, clergymen 
andall soris of odd preachers, and—you don’t 
look like a preacher !”’ 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!’’ he said, lightly, then 
then with rather an earnest look at me, ‘‘ Do 
you actually mean, Miss. Kirkwood, you don’t 
r ise my. unworthy identity?” 

‘‘ T have not the least idea who.you.are ; but 
you-must be something connected with philan- 
trophy.or charity, or Lady Tremaine wonld 
never invite you to the Park.” 

* She did not invite me.” ; 

‘Then I wonder you came; you can’t have 
much proper pride.”’ 

“T flatter myself I have a good deal; but a 
fellow doesn’t wait for an invitation before he 
goes to his own home.’’ 

‘Tremaine Park can’t be your home.” 

‘* How fond you are of contradicting, Now, 
do you know I always fancied it was? I was 
born. there, and though my mother took me 
away before I was three years old, and I only 

. came back this i to celebrate my 
majority, I always looked on Tremaine Park 
as home.” 

The truth broke on me at last. 

‘Then you are Lord Tremaine?” 

“I believe so.” 

“You might have told me before.” 

‘* T thought you knew it.” 

“How should I?” 

“T have the pleasure of your aunts’ ac- 
quaintance. They all three called on my 
mother to. welcome me back.”’ 








“How very kind of them !"’ 

“ Wasn't it?” | 

“Yes, for they don’t agree with the Countess | 
atall. They think she is too religious.” 

“They are quite right. My poor mother is 
always the slave of some special minister. A 
very awful one is to the fore just now; in 
fact; he’s so sure I’m going headlong to perdi- 
tion that he doesn’t scruple to tell me so. Yon 
know, that kind of thing’s hardly polite to a 
man in his own house!” 

‘I suppose not.” 

“Miss Kirkwood, how do you get on with 
your old ladies ?”’ 

“They're netold. Aunt Winifred is in her 
prime, and Aunt Grizzel has only just ‘come 
out,’ Lord ‘Tremaine | ’’ 

He hed. 


Pall must —- seagommet differently 
ex people, ought perhaps yon were 
dnil down here.” tees 

“lem dreadfnily.” 

2 Ha Spoon 

we both have our remed 
Lord Tremaine.” " 

‘* What is it?” 

“We can go away.” 

“I don’teare to go particularly. I might 
have stayed in London for the season, but I 
didn’t want to. I am going nerth with a 
shooting party im Auguat; but till than I see 


“‘T am going away in September.” 
‘‘ Where to?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘‘I suppose you will go abroad, or to the 
seaside; but I thought the Miss Kirkwoods 
never left Rose Cottage ? ’’ 

“They never have sinceI can remember ; it 
is I who am going away, not them.” 

‘But youcan’t go all alone, you know!” said 
Lord Tremaine, opening bis big, blue eyes. 
«It wouldn't do at all.” 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

3 he young lady ever travela about by her- 


“ But I’m not a young lady—I mean I shall 
not be then.” 

“I wish you'd tell me what you mean.” 

‘You had a coming-of-age this winter, 
didn’t you, Lord Tremaine? I have heard my 
aunt talk about it—it was a very great cere- 
mony; everyone was feasted and féted, and 
there were fireworks, and dancing, and all 
kinds ‘of amusements, and the meaning of if 
all was that you were one-and-twenty.” 

“How funny you put it! It wasn’t half bad, 
you know, really.” 


r 


unction, and I had much ado not to smile as 
I remembered the Earl's description of his 
conduct. I had fall proof of its correctness, 
for never was anything more carefully ad- 
justed that the division of the Doctor's atten- 
tions. If he sat between two of the sisters, 
was he not opposite the third? If he replen- 
ished the teapot for Aunt Winifred, did he 
not cnt bread-and-butter gallantly for Judy, 
and ring the bell for Grizzy? 1 own I felt 
annoyed with all my relations, they showed 
him so unmistakably they were each and all 
resolved to become Mrs. Appleby if he gave 
them the chance. 

I thought it almost disgusting; but then 
at twenty one is a little hard upon elderly 
love-making. ‘Then, too, as I had told Mr. 
Grant, I hated any woman marrying for a 
home; and what but a desire to exchange 
Rose Cottage and poverty for the Doctor’s red- 
brick house and affluence could have induced 
the three sisters to pay such devoted atten- 
tion to the little wizened old man who looked 
every month of seventy ? 

Lord Tremaine did not linger long ; he beg- 
ged Aunt Winifred to bring me some day to 
see his mother, and then he took his leave, 





‘Well, next September I shall be one-and- 
twenty ; there won't be any feasting or danc- 
ing, or amusements, but still I shall come of 
age just as really as if there were, and frora | 
that day forward I shall be free to do what I 
like with my own life.” 

‘“‘ And what.shall you like to do?”’ 

** Work.”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense,’ and he took my hand quite 
like an old friend. ‘‘ One of my mother’s pet 
preachers must have got hold of you and 
talked to you about your latter end.” 

‘*T think not.” 

‘‘ You've no need to work ; you're much too 
pretty. I don’t wonder at your wanting to go 
away from Fairleigh and the old ladies, but 
you mustn’t think ef work.” 

I got up and collected my tings. 

“It is getting late,’ I said, succinctly, ‘I 
must be going home, or I shan't be in time for 


“T'll go with you,” said Lord Tremaine, 
promptly. ‘Miss Kirkwood likes me ; she's 
sure to give mea cup of tea.” 

“ Don’t you think you're very vain?” 

‘*No,” and he laughed again. ‘All old 
ladies like me; it’s a kind of way they've 


got.” 

“I thought Aunt Winifred disliked all 
young men? None ever come.to Rose Cottage.’’ 

‘* How long have you been there? 

‘* A month.” 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Appleby has been away some 
weeks. He comes often. enough.”’ 

“Who is he?’ 

‘* A doctor, who ia quite sure one of the Miss 
Kirkwoods would make him happy, and has 
spent fifteen years.in trying.to ascertain which 
one. ” 





“ How very stupid!" 

‘Call things by their right names, Miss 
Janet, and his caution becomes prudence,” | 

‘‘T shall hate him.”’ 


“Your aunts do not. Let me carry that for | 


| you; it is too heavy for a lady.” 


We reached Rose Cottage, and I qnite 
expected a scolding when Aunt Winifred 
opened. the door and eaw Lord Tremaine 
enrying my sketch-book, camp-stool, and 
pene Sa terenAs though he had been a 

porter. 

Never was.I more surprised than to see her 
smile blandly, shake the eari’s, hand as seen 
as it was freed from my possessions, and 
press him warmly. to take a eup.of tea. 

“It is, just brawed,. Lord. Tremaine. You 
must be glad of a rest after carrying those 
things for that naughty child; do come in.” 

He agreed, Aunt Winifred’s manner to me 
was absolutely caressing. I came to the con- 


clusion I had been.quite mistaken, and gentie- | boy, 
men were not forbidden visitors, after all, at 
Rose Cottage. 

When we got into. the drawing-room Mr. 
Appleby was diccoveredtalkiny to my younger 








nothing better. than to stay here.'’ 


aunt. He was introduced to me with great 


and I think the Doctor felt a qualm of fear 
he might become an engaged man against his 
will if he lingered alone with his three suitors, 
for he speedily followed the Earl's example. 

“My dear Janet,’’and Aunt Wini‘red kissed 
me quite affectionately; ‘‘ you are a true 
Kirkwood after all!’’ 

The other sisters beamed approval. I con- 
fess I felt uvconscious of what I had done to 
merit it till my eldest aunt enlightened me 
thus :— 

‘*He came of age in the winter—twenty- 
thousand a year if he has a penny; a nice 
pleasant young man, perfectly heart-whole, 
and no relations in the world to interfere; for 
his mother's so busy with her religion she’s 
no time to think of anything. My dear child! 
it seems a perfect. providence you met with 
him to-day. I can see he is impressed; if 
you are only careful and play your cards well 
you will be Lady Tremaine of Tremaine Park, 
@ position worthy even of a Kirkwood !’’ 

I never felt soashamed of myself and my 
relations in the whole course of my life. 

**I would rather starve,’ I cried, “than 
scheme to marry a man because he is rich; I 
haven't the least desire to be married. In fact, 
I think weddings a great mistake.” 

The storm blew over then. Lord Tremaine 
and I met often, and were fast friends. Be- 
fore-I had seen him three times he confided to 
me # hopeless attachment to a young lady he 
had met in Ireland. From that moment I 
felt safe 1 might have him for a friend, and 
he, at least, would never suspect me of wishing 
to be more. 

So Lord Tremaine, a wealthy Earl, and I, 
penniless Janet Kirkwood, took many a walk, 
spent many an hour pleasantly together in 
that bright summer; and he told me about 
his. lady-love until I felt almost as if I knew 
her. She was staying with an uncle ia Lon- 
don till the season was over, and would then 
be in Yorkshire ; and he was going there late 
in August for the shooting. He had promised 
his mother not to speak to Erin until he had 
proved the strength of his love for her by six 
months’ separation, and that was why the 
open-hearted young nobleman kept in the 
dulness of his ancestral home. He conld not 
go to Londen without meeting Erin, and 
he would not trust himself. to cee her 
untilhe could ask her to be his wife. I liked 
Lord Tremaine very much. In epite of his 
rank, in spite of his romantic attachment, 
there was something so irresistibly youthfui 
about him that, imstead of regarding him as 
one of England's hereditary legislators, 
never could help thinking of him a3a 


Oar intimacy was very pleasant, the more 
s0 because we both knew our friendship was 
safe to grow into nothing else. I think those 


| weeks of summer idling were some of the 


pleasantest I ever spent. We suited each other ; 
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he delighted to talk about his Erin, and there 
was something to me perfectly delightful in 
listening to the story of a real love affair. 

I don't think anyone but my aunts has ever 
dreamed as to the friendshi p. Lady Tremaine, 
I know, has not; she took a great fancy tome, 
and tried hard to make me enter what she 
called the “ narrow gate.” 

I don't think she ever succeeded, but she 
always believed she was on the point of doing 
so, which made me a welcome visitor at the 
Park, where, strangely enough, I often, as time 
passed on, met Mr. Appleby, who was an old 
acquaintance of the Countess. 

‘* Miss Janet,” said Tremaine to me one day, 
when I had been lunching with his mother, 
and he was picking me a bunch of hothouse 
flowers to carry home, “ I wonder if you would 
be offended with me for giving you a word of 
warning?” 

His manner was so grave I began to think 
something dreadful was coming, and flushed 
hotly—a way I have when troubled. : 

“*T don’t think you would say anything un- 
kind, my lord.” 

**You know I wouldn’t. We have been such 
chums, but I see a most awkward afiliction 
threatening you, and though I haven't an idea 
how to set about it I think I ought to warn 

ou!” 

I looked at him ruefally. 

‘*Am I growing bald or blind, or anything 
like that ?”’ 

“Oh, dear no!’ and he laughed quite merrily ; 
“ but really it's very serious. How I wish Erin 
were here; she'd make you understand by a 
hint. I am so clamsy—I must tell you in plain 
English !" 

“TI prefer plain English.” 

“That's right! Now—don't be vexed—do 
you know Appleby’s in love with you ?” 

‘“* What!” 

“My dear girl, I putit plainly enough to you 
—Appleby’s in love with you.” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

‘‘I do. I haveexpected for days that he had 
transferred his allegiance from the three Miss 
Kirkwoods collectively to the fourth Miss 
Kirkwood individually ; butit’s past doubting 
now, for he spoke to my mother.” 

“To the Countess?” 

** Asked her to pave the way for him—to 
sound her dear young friend, etc. Janet, are 
you blind? Didn’t you understand her lady- 
ship’s drift at lunch, when she asked you 
whether you preferred a town or country life, 
and whether you liked the society of people 
older than yourself? I felt quite angry with 
you, for you made your answers so delight- 
fully vague. I am sure the mater would go 
and report to her protégé that you were quite 
prepared to listen to him, and that he might 
propose as soon as he liked.” 

“ Lord Tremaine!” 

“You promised not to be angry.” 

‘** It is too absurd !” 

** Well, of course the fellow has shown good 
taste in preferring you to the old ladies, but I 
confess his presumption is somewhat strong.” 

‘* He must be seventy !”’ 

** Probably.” 

“*T shall not listen to him.” 

“T never thought you would. - Bat, Janet,” 
and the boyish face grew unusually grave and 
thoughtful, ‘have you thought at all of the 
= which will break over your head?” 

“ o.” 

“I believe whichever of the three sisters he 
selected the other two would have buried 
their own hopes and accepted him as a brother- 
in-law.” 

‘* Well, they can do so still.” 

“Do be reasonable! If you refuse him 
they must know it. They'd be mad enough 
anyway, but still if you married him they'd 
gain a good house to visit at; a rich nephew 
(for he’s made a lot of money), besides seeing 
their niece settled as becomes a Kirkwood. 
Oa the whole, though they’d be put out if you 
accepted him, their wrath would be nothin 
compared to the fury they’ll shower on you i 
you refase him.” 





** Which I shall.” 

Lord Tremaine smiled. 

“ Of course.” 

‘It's no business of theirs!” 

“T fear they will think it is. Come, Miss 
Janet, confess it will bea galling position to 
see the husband they have aspired to for fifteen 
years discarded by their niece. I fancy Rose 
Cottage will be too hot to hold you.” 

“T can go away.” 

“ Bat where?” persisted the Earl. “My 
mother is so on Appleby’s side she's safe to 
take your aunts’ part. Then that lawyer 
friend of yours is sure to be out of town—law- 
yers always are in August—and altogether it 
seems to me you'll be in a fix.” 

‘* Well, I must get out of it.” 

“*Couldn’t you stave off Mr. Appleby's pro. 
posal till your guardian comes back ?”’ 

‘I'm afraid not, from what you say. Mr. 
Grant will not be in town till the first of 
October. He wrote and asked me if I would 

ne making any inquiries for a situation 
tell then, as he had been ill and wanted a 
change.” 

“‘Two months hence. You might do it if 
you fought shy of Appleby.” 

** T’ll do my best.” 

“*T hate to hear you talk of a situation.” 

“Tt will be my best plan. You see I was 
educated for a governess, and so there’s no 
hardshipin being what I was always meant for. 
I shall like it a hundred times better than such 
a life as my aunts’.”’ 

Lord Tremaine’s warning had not come a 
day too soon. That very afternoon Mr. 
Applebv met me as I was walking home. and 
before I knew what he was about had laid his 
heart and hand at my feet. 

He was very frank ; alluded to the disparity 
(he ventured to call it a slight one! I know it 
was fifty years) in our ages, but suggested his 
— and my poverty more than balanced 

at. 

He assured me he would settle the red-brick 
house and all his fortune on me, and that he 
would be a most indulgent husband. Finally 
he said he had applied to my Aunt Winifred 
as my nearest relation and received her con- 
sent to his entering the family. 

I had the utmost difficulty in making him 
nnderstand I rejected him. After having been 
angled for persistently for fifteen years by 
three Miss Kirkwoods with money, it must 
have seemed to him passing strange to be 
refused by a fourth without that useful appen- 
dage. However, I made it clear to him at 
last—and then I went home. 

It is better to draw a veil over the reception 
which awaited my tidings I don’t think I 
shall ever forget the misery, the degradation, 
the loneliness. which seemed to assail me. I 
know I told my aunts I should leave them the 
next day, and earn my own living. 

I think they retorted back they always 
knew I should disgrace the Kirkwoods, and 
weren't in the least surprised. 

Then they changed their minds about the 
terms for board, and exacted the whole of 
the fifty pounds I had once offered. Then I 
went to bed. 

Ill-news travels fast. Which of my aunts 
carried the tale to the Countéss I can’t tell 
you; but when my packing was finished the 
next day, and the old kitchen clock was strik- 
ing twelve, a little note was brought me from 
her, and desired me to send my luggage to the 
station and go over myself to the Park, as she 
had something she wished to communicate 
to me. 

I did not relish the interview. Neither of 
my three aunts appeared to say farewell to 
me, and I let myself out of the cottage with a 
very desolate feeling, and a consciousness I 
was in no humour to stand reproaches from 
the Countess. 

To my surprise I received none. Lady 
Tremaine assored me I had made a great 
mistake ; but when she had once said that, 
and delivered, as it were, her verdict, she 
seemed to busy herself more with the conse- 
quences of my ill-doing than the sin itself. 





She informed me she had always liked me, 
and that so far from thinking ‘“‘ work” dero- 
gatory she deemed ita duty. Therefore, she 
was pleased to give me a note of introdaction 
to a rather celebrated institution in London 
(which is a cross between a charity and a 
governess cy), where, she assured me, they 
would board me on very moderate terms, and 
she would also undertake to speak to my 
qualifications and respectability should I hear 
of anything likely to suit me. 

Lady Trenaine was too simple-minded to 
know the extent of her kindness ; she lived too 
retired a life to be aware of the ise value 
of a titled recommendation; but, all the 
same, she meant kindly. 

Within four-and-twenty hours of my first 
P I was settled in Bartley-street, au 
inmate of the “ Governesses’ Home,” my 
claim being that the Countess—a liberal sub- 
scriber—had recommended me, and that 
though not a governess, yet I was hoping soon 
to be one. - s ; 

I began very hopefaolly. I had twenty 

unds in my pocket, besides the hundred in 

r. Grant's keeping. I knew that as soon as 
he was back in town he would interest him- 
self in procuring me a situation, and, with my 
qualifications, I saw no difficulty in the task. 

Alas, for humar expectations! I had not 
been a week in Bartley-street before I heard 
of my guardian's dangerous illness. 

I had written asking to be allowed to ree 
him. His sister wrote in reply. I fancy she 
must have cherished an instinctive dislike to 
me, for she said it was quite impossible her 
brother could answer a business letter for 
quite three ‘months, and that she hoped I 
should, therefore, apply to some other friend 
to advise me. ' 

Three months, and already my twenty 
pounds were melting! 

I made a rash resolve I would examine the 
“ books” of the institution the next day, and 
epply for every situation whose requirements 


remember I wrote twelve letters, and that 
that they were to all partsof England. I had 


but one reply; it was from a clergyman’s * 


wife. She wanted to find a governess for her 
sister, who resided in South Africa. 

The salary was fair—not enormous—the 
duties apparently light, and a comfortable 
home was specially mentioned as one of the 
advantages. 

I merely put the letter in the fire, for I had 
not the smallest i7ca of expatriating myself ; 
but on reflection it seemed to me rather a good 

lan. 

’ In Africa, I thought bitterly, surely I should 
be far enough off not to disgrace my relations ; 
besides, a very few interviews with intending 
employers had taught me that, like my aunts, 
many of them regarded governesses as a 
separate and distinct class, somewhat below 
their upper servants, 

I had heard lots about ‘colonial ease,” 
‘“‘golonial freedom,” and I had a vague sort 
of idea that universal equality prevailed, and 
labour was thought honourable rather than 
otherwise. 

I had not a single tie to my native land, 
not a single farewell it would pain me to 
utter, and so it seemed to me I wasof all 
people specially suited to travel thousands of 
miles to instruct children I had never seen. 

In this new mood I called on the lady with 
whom the selection of the governess rested, 
and she liked me, or said she did. I found 
she wanted to make a three years’ agreement. 

“*T could not,’’I said, simply. “I think I 
should hate people if I knew, however much 
they disliked me, I was bound to stay with 
them three years.” . 

Mrs. Warburton smiled. 

“| don’t think you will hate my sister. If 
you left under the three years you would not 
expect her to pay your journey home? The 

is a very expensive one.” 

“Oh, no! Besides, I don’t think I shall 
ever come home. I hate England!” 
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“Don’t say that! Then I will write to Lady 

Tremaine, and let you know her answer.” 

Lady Tremaine’s reply was most satisfac. 
tory, and I was engaged forthwith. Mr. War- 
burton took my passage, and his.wife placed 
ten sovereigns in my hand to pay the expense 
of my up-country journey. Her sister resided 
ona farm several miles from Grahamstown ; 
she had no doubt Mr. Fraser wonld come as 
far as that town to meet me. She was quite 
sure I should be very happy. 

I did not quite feel so sure. It was wonderful 
how fond I grew of England now I was to 
leave it! A week after I had expressed my 
hatred of my native land I had come to the 
conclusion it was the dearest place in the 
world, but I was a great deal too proud to draw 
back. Besides, what alternative had I? It 
seemed a choice between Mrs. Fraser's farm 
and starvation—of course I preferred the first. 

Of course I wrote and thanked Lady Tre- 
maine for her kindness, and she sent me back 
a splendid fur-lined cloak, to wear on the 
voyage, and a collection of tracts. I have no 
doubt she thought both very useful, though 
furs are abont the last requisite of an African 
wardrobé. The Earl sent mea small travelling 
desk with silver fittings, and my monogram 
in silver on the lock. I have it still, and 
found it of far more service than either the 
cloak or tracts. 

I think now I must have been half beside 
myself to set out so suddenly on that voyage. 
I knew nothing whatever of the Colonies, my 
whole ideas of Africa might have been summed 
bh POM ws are black people, and it is 

ot.’ 

The Frasers might have turned out tyrants; 
their farm might have been in the wilds of 
some undiscovered swamp, and I could not 
have complained. I asked Mrs. Warburton 
not a single question, except the number of 
children and their ages. I took all else on 
trust. 

I wondered a little dimly, as I stood on deck 
and watched the English coast gradually re- 
ceeding from our view, what my three aunts 
were about, and whether either of them had 
accepted the reversion of my repentant adorer ; 
then I grew graver still, and wondered whether 
Mr. Appleby’s was the only love that would 
ever be offered me. 

I had not used to think much ‘of such things. 
I fancy, indeed, I was a trifle hard and un- 
romantic, but ever since I had known Lord 
Tremaine, and listened to his raptures about 
Erin, I had somehow changed. 

Would anyone ever be as much wrapped up 
in me as he was in her ? 

Would anyone ever think the world well 
to3i for my dear sake, and be ready to risk all 
—‘he loss of friends, of family, just for love 
of me? 

I thought nob. 

f course I was not pretty, and yet it was 

very hard if only pretty people were loved. 

I had come to this point in my musings 
when I looked once more on the prospect: 
The last trace of England had disappeared, 
and we were out at sea. Ah, when and under 
what circumstances should I again see my 
native land ! 

I took with me at least two good gifts—youth 
and health. Now my history has all to come, 
what would it be like? What kind of a crea- 
ture would Janet Kirkwood look when she re- 
turned at last to England ? 





CHAPTER II. 


had a few hundreds, which came to him from 
his mother, and he got on very well out here. 
Fancy Colin Fraser with a wife and family ! 
Somehow, I never looked on him as a marrying 
man.” 


then the time arrived for my parting from the 


Grahamstown no doubt Mr, Fraser would 
meet me there, and if he didn’t the officials 
—she was evidently a lady with great faith in 
officials—would be able to tell me the best 
means of going on. 

I had a very pleasant voyage. I proveda 
good sailor; then not having gone through any 
very painfal parting, my spirits were very fair, 
so that I was quite cheerful enough to be ready 
to make friends, and I did make one or two 
very firm one; before we reached Cape Town. 

My chief intimate was a lady who lived at 
this port, and when she heard my destination 
she declared I had much better come and stay 
with her for a few days, and then go from 
Cape Town to Grahamstown without touching 
at Port Elizabeth at all. 

This lady, who was an old inhabitant, and 
knew African geography far better than poor 
Mrs. Warburton, declared that there was 
another station far nearer to Red District than 
Grahamstown. In fact, she entirely remodelled 
my whole route, and finally despatched a 
telegram to Mr. Fraser to tell him the exact 
time at which I might be expected. 

No answer came to her despatch, but this 
she assured me was quite a matter of course. 
People were not methodical in Africa, and 
with them silence meant consent. If the 
Frasers hadn’t been perfectly willing to have 
me on the day mentioned, and to come as far 
as ere to meet me, they would have sent 
word, 

I own I felt the least bit urcomfortable. I 
had been engaged by Mrs. Warburton and 
she had mapped out my journey. In my 
dependent position had I a right to alter her 
arrangements? Would it not make Mrs. 
Fraser think me at least a little presump- 
tuous ? : 

My new friend, Mrs. Van Ran, laughed 
heartily. 

** You have a perfect right to travel as you 
please; the Frasers ought to be glad to be 
spared the trouble. Dodderton was ever so 
much nearer Red District than Grahamstown, 
and the station having only been opened a few 
months was, of course, the only reason Mrs. 
Warburton had not directed me to travel to 
it. Besides,’ continued the kind creature, 
“I knew Colin Fraser well, ten years: ago, 
and I assure you he was the best hearted man 
Lever met. It would be quite impossible for 
him to take offence at such a natural change 
of plans.” 

“Do you know his wife?” 

‘Thad never heard of his marriage Perhaps 
he brought out a wife when he came back 
from England. I know he went home very 
soon after we lost sight of him.’ 

This fitted in exactly. Mrs. Fraser's eldest 
children were twin girls of eight. Of course 
she had been married in England, and then 
come out to the Colony. Mrs. Van Ran 
seemed more interesting than ever now she 
could tell me something of my employers. 

“‘ He is awfally nice!’ she said, confidently, 
** Yon’re sure to get on with him; he hasa 
most romantic history. He was heir to some 
old English family, when his uncle suddenly 
took it into his head to marry his housekeeper 
and have a son. Colin had been bred to no 
rofession or business, but he understood 
arming thoroughly, having been a kind of 
manager of the estate under his uncle. He 


I spent a week very happily in Cape Town, 





Mas. Fraser's farm was situated at Wed- 
nesday's River, bat whether that was the name 
of the farm, of the village round it, or of the | 
whole district, I had not the faintest idea, 
Mrs Warbutron herself did not seem clear 
about the precise geography of her sister's 
abode. She always directed her letters Mrs. ' 
Fraser, Wednesday's River, Red District, and | 
as they always got answered in due course, of 
coursé that was right. If I took the train to 





t 





Van Rans, and they all escorted me to the 
station, and saw me into the train. When I 
saw the carriages with the movable backs 
which came out and converted themselves into 
sleeping berths, I thought I had never heard 
of anything so funny. Mrs. Van Ransaw me 
ensconced in one of the lower ones, which, 
with a roll of shawls for a pillow, was any- 


the upper berth whether he would not 
infallibly come through and fali with a crash 
on me, but they laughed and told me it was 
all right, and if I didn’t fidget I should sleep 
as peacefully as in my bed at home. 

We started; Mrs. Van Ran had put a black 
tarletan bag over the lamp, so there was only 
a subdued light. We moved along at what 
seemed to me a funereal pace. I think if you 
divided the miles traversed by the hours occu- 
pied in the transit, there would be an average 
of twelve miles per hour; but then, as we 
came to a dead stop whenever the engine- 
driver felt inclined, and varied the monotony 
of the journey by long waits at the more 
mas stations, this calculation is hardly 
air. 

I started with the firm resolution to keep 
wide-awake and never close my eyes. I felt 
sure I should be carried past Dodderton, or 
that someone would clamber to the berth over 
my head, and in so doing come down and 
crush me. 

But after an hour of the slowest progress I 
had ever known I began to get drowsy. It was 
ages before we were dae at Dodderton, and if 
I did take a little nap it would not last long. 
There seemed no chance of my solitude being 
invaded; it was certainly foolish to keep 
awake when I was tired, and then—the last 
of the argument was lost, for I fel! asleep. 

How long I slept I have no idea, but [ am 
quite sure when I woke it was the middle of 
the night. I had a cold, sleepy sensation as I 
looked round. I wondared where I was, and 
what had happened; then, as I strove to rise, 
I knocked my head against the berth over 
mine, and before I had recovered from the 
shock had the supreme horror of seeing a 
man’s foot dangle over the side, and hearing 
a very sleepy voice inquire,— 

‘* What on earth’s the matter.” 

o Oh ! ” 

I have said “Oh” many times in my life 
before, but I don't think I had ever crowded 
so much surprise and dismay into that much- 
used monosyllable until that moment. My 
“ Oh” must have been a little perplexing also 
to the listener, for in another moment the foot 
was followed by a leg, and before I knew what 
was coming a gentleman had leaped to the 
ground and stood confronting me. 

It was the strangest meeting ever known. 
I was dimly conscious that my face was 
flushed and my hair ruffled. I was dressed in 
the soft grey cashmere in which I had tra- 
velled to Fairleigh, but a night’s slumber must 
have rumpled it considerably; in short, I was 
conscious that I appeared at my very worst. 
My companion was five or six-and-thirty ; 
he wore a light tweed suit, and though I had 
evidently disturbed his dreams looked any- 
thing but ill-tempered. He had blue eyes, 
darker and more thoughtful than Lord Tre- 
maine’s, his face was graver too, and had lines 
about the mouth. 

He stared at me in so much amazement 
that I thought, nervous though I was, I had 
better begin the conversation. 

“IT am very sorry if I've disturbed you,” 
I said, calmly; ‘‘ but I woke up in a fright.” 
“ Nightmare, I suppose?” 

“I don’t think so. I couldn’t remember 
where I was, and then I bumped my head.” 

“ Which bumping had the effect of a small 
earthquake on my couch.” 

‘Tam very sorry.” 

‘* It’s not worth being sorry about. Do you 
know it’s daylight? Suppose we do away 
with all this business, we shall be more com- 
fortable? ” 

Before I knew what he was about the props 
which supported the two upper berths were 
removed, and the berths resolved themselves 
into very comfortable padded backs for the 
seats. In fact, the carriage now looked just 
like an English one, except for the absence of 
the “arms” which generally divide first-class 
passengers from each other. 

I had time now to feel embarrassed. Here 
was I alone at daybreak with an utter 





hing but uncomfortable. 
I begged to know if any sleeper mounted to 





stranger, and, what was more, I was evidently 
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expected to be on friendly terms with him. 
I came to the conclusion Africa: wags a very 
strange place. 

** You look tired to death,’’ he observed, pre- 
sently. ‘“ Have you been travelling far? I 
didn’t see you when I came in?” 

‘‘ From Cape Town.” 

** You are English, though ? ”’ 

“ How did you guessit?”’ 

‘** I don’t know. I have been out here a dozen 
years, and yet I can always detect a fellow- 
countrywoman.” 

‘I am English; E only got to Cape Town a 
week age 
‘* And how do you like the Colony?” 

I pouted. 

** Everyone asks me that.” 

“It’s the correct thing to do, but T will 
change the form of the question. How long 
do you mean to stay?” 

*T don't know.” 

“ There are a great many young ladies come 
out as religious helpers in a Sisterhood— 
‘‘ workers,” I think they call them. F teok you 
for one of them.” 

“Oh, no!” 

He looked at me again. 

“No, you are not the style, I camsee now.” 

‘I beg your pardon, do you mean I look as 
if I were religions a 

‘Oh dear, no; but I couldn’t fancy you 
wearing a black poke bonnet, and teaching 
dirty little children.” 

“ T hope they will be clean.” 

“Who?” 

‘* The children I have come to teach.” 

“Then you are a worker after all.” 

“Yes; but not im the sense you mean. I 

‘have come out to be & governess.” 

He looked at me again. 

‘*I wonder what your friends were thinking 
about ?” he said at last. 

‘“«T hayen’t got any.” 

** Nonsense!” 

‘“‘T haven't got any near onough to care what 
I do with myself.”’ 

* No relations?” 

“ Three aunts.” 

‘And what do they say?” 

“« They say T was born to disgrace the family, 
and I think, on the whole, they’d prefer meto 
do it in Africa than in England.” 

“ And you—do you think work a disgrace ?” 

“No; buta many people do.” 

“ You dont look fit for much work. Where 
are you going to? " 

“ To the Frasers.’ 

He started. I felt quite sure he knew the 
Frasers, and that in some way or other the 
idea of their having @ governess surprised 
him, but he only said, quietly,— 

“ Do you know his Christain mame?” 

** Colin, TF believe.” 

‘‘ And he lives at Wednesday's River Farm, 
Red District.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” 

* How very strange!” 

“ Why? ” 

“* Are you Miss Kirkwood ?” 

“Yes; how did you come to know my 
name?” 

* About three daysago Mr. Fraser received 
a telegram from Mr. Vaa Rav, saying that 
Miss Kirkwood would be at Dodderton on 
Taesday. Mr. Fraser being absent from home, 
thongh the message got to the farm three days 
ags, there was a delay in sending it on, and 
he only got it last night.” 

“Then he won't be able to conte and meet 
me,” I observed, dejeotediy. ‘‘ Well, never mind ; 
I daresay I can find the way, and I must try 
and remember I am only a governess, and 
ought not to expect to be treated ava visitor.” 

“What nonsense!” said my new friend, 
irritably. ‘A lady is always entitled to con- 
sideration ; and I'm sure Colin Fraser was 
awfally sorry about the delay of the telegram.’ 

‘* You have seen him since then?” 

**Oh, dear, yes! Fraser and I-are great 
chum?, Miss Kirkwood—what people call 
inseparable.” 

* And I suppose you know his house?” 





“ As well as I do my own.” 
“* Then, perhaps,” for in spite of my assumed 
courage I was quaking at the prospect of the 


unknown journey, “ you wouldn't mind telling | yo 


me the best way to get from Dodderton to 
Wednesday's River.’’ 

He looked more troubled than ever. My 
request seemed sinrple enough, but evidently 
is vexed bim, 

* Never mind,’ I said, proudly. ‘* No doubt 
the officials will direct me.” 

He burst out laughing. 

“I beg your pardon; but when have 
once seen ‘the solitary man at Dodderton I 
don't think you will dignify him by so grand 
a name. The station itself is a kind of 
wooden horse-box. A man comes up twice a 
day to collect and issue tickets. He spends 
about an hour at the place im all, and as for 
giving you information I don’t believe it’s in 


I felt ready to cry just as the train stopped 
at a station of some importance. 

“T am goimg to bring you some tea,’’ said 
the stranger, in a much kinder tone. “It 
won't come up to the liquid you are used to 
call by that name in England, but it be will 
better than nothing.” 

He was soon back with a cup of something 
that was, at least, warm and sweet, if nothing 
else, and a plate of bread-and- butter. 

“The other comestibles are mutton- 
pies and jam-tarts, neither of which looked 
nice,” he said, with a smile. 

T had my little purse.all ready, but he rushed 
off before I could inquire the price of 
breakfast, and when a dingy boy 
Samer to claim the plate and cup in- 

ormed me ‘*the gentleman had paid,” so there 
was nothing for it but to put my purse back 
and try to feel grateful. 

But gratitude doesn’t come by trying. If 
this giant stranger would have promised to 
show me the way from Dodderton to the 
Frasers I would have been very thankful to 
him. It could not have been much more 
trouble than providing me with tea and bread- 
and-butter. But he had shown me most un- 
mistakably he did not want to be bothered 
by my company, and sol felt irate, and if I 
had not been both hungry and thirsty I should 
have sulked and refused his generosity. 

His face was grave when he returned, and 
he seemed more than ever perplexed. 

‘* We shall be at Dodderton at two o'clock, 
Miss Kirkwood,” he said, after a silence, 
in which we had been whirled some distance. 

“Iam so glad—I feel tired to death of 
travelling. It will be such a relief to me to 
reach my destination.’ 

“ Have you any relations in Africa ?” 

“Oh! no; but then I have no relations any- 
where who care.about me.” 

** Poor child!” 

“Tam nota child!” 

“« What then ?”’ 

“A woman!” 

He laughed. 

‘Pardon me, bat no one would give you 
credit for it. WhenI saw you this evening 
looking at me with great frightened eyes you 
seemed the veriest baby I had ever met.” 

“Thank you,” indignantly. 

“ Well, L like babies. If there is one thing 
in human nature I detest it isa strong-minded 
woman.” 

“ Then you detest me?” I said, shortly. 

‘* You don’t mean you ever aspired to the 
title? Give up your ambition; nothing will 
ever make you into one of the ‘ masculine 
sisterhood.’ Why, ‘atthis very moment I 
believe your heart is sinking into your shoes 
becanse I have told you there is no ‘official’ 
at Dodderton qualified to serve you as guide 
and escort.” 

Two tears rolled down my cheeks. 

‘don’t think it's manly to reproach me 
with my helplessness,’’ I cried, indignantly ; 
“can I help it if I have never béen im Africa 
before? Can I help it if the people who are 


going to buy my labour don’t think enough of 
me to help me to get to them?” 


| 


“The fault is not Colin Fraser’s. I assure 
ou, Miss Kirkwood, no one in the world could 


impossible for me to set it right. I knew that 
if I rushed off to Cape Town that very instant 
you would have left it before I got there. All 
that was in my power wag to come on by this 
train to Dodderton, and try to find you out 
and explain things as well as I could.” 

“* You have found me out,” I said, sharply ; 
‘‘go perhaps you will kindly explain.” 

‘* 16 is ever so uruch worse than I. 
said Colin Fraser, simply. “I - 
nesses werealways big bony women, who conld 
take care of ves.” 

“I can take care of myself,” 

‘* You—you look a baby—the kind of crea- 
ture a man woauld like to shelter and protect 
from life's rough winds. I don’t think I’m a. 
coward, Miss Kirk but. I have hated my 
task ever since you told me your name.” 

“If you would only explain,’ I said, 


‘* Well, then, Iam Colin Fraser, and I have 
neither wife nor child.” 

Dead silence. If he had flang a bombshell 
at me.and it had exploded I could not have felt 
more consternation. 3 

I put one hand to my head, and tried-to 
think. What did it all mean? I bad come 
more than six thousand miles to teach this 
man’schildren, and, lo! he had neither wife nor 
child. It seemed to me as if ruin and 
stood before me. I only the remains 
of the money given by Mrs. Warburton for 
my journey, and perhaps ten pounds of my 
own—not half enough combined to take me 
back to England, even if anything worth going 
to had awaited me there. 

My meditations were interrupted by Colin 
Fraser. He put one hand on my shoulder, 
tenderly as a mother could have done, and said 
gently,— 

** Try to tell me all about it.” 

‘* There is nothing -to tell.” 

‘eThere must be,’’ he smiled, ‘' Someone 
must have told youof my imaginary children, 
and their need of an instructress. Try and 
think how it all happened.” 

«Mrs. Warbuton wanted a governess for her 
sister’s children. She:paid my passage, and I 
agreed to come.” 2 

‘That is better,” said Colin, frankly. “I 
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am relieved of an awful fear. I thought it 
might be some howx, and you had really been 
deceived. Now I am sure itis only an inno- 
cent mistake, which can soon be set right. 
This Mrs. Warburton would never have sent 
you out and paid your passage if a genuine 
engagement had not awaited you.” 

“T am sure she would not have deceived 
me. She was very nice; her husband is a 
clergyman, they were both as kind to me as 
ever they could be.” 

‘“‘Come, I begim to feel quite hopeful. Now 
try and tell me exactly what address they gave 

ou.” 
x I repeated it like a parrot :— 
“ Mrs, Fraser, 
Wednesday’s River, 
Red District.” 


* And did they give you no direction how to 
get to it?” 

‘Mrs, Warburton said I was to telegraph 
from Port Elizabeth to Mr. Fraser, and that 
he would most likely come as far as Grahams- 
town to meet me; but when I was smiving 
with Mrs. Van Ran she said she knew 
District very well, and that Dodderton was 
much nearer than she telegraphed.” 

“And you are sure it was Colin Fraser's 
farm you wanted ?’’ 

‘““Mrs. Van Ran said Mr. Fraser’s name was 
Colin. I remember the initial was C, but I 
don’t think I ever heard the name until she 
mentioned it,” 

Colin Fraser was laughing till the tears ran 
premer his — es sat ee 
much annoyed at his want of sym y. 

“T cant help it, Miss abeael: I really 
can’t; it’s the strangest mistake I ever heard. 
Red District extends about fifty miles, and 
except the centre, where there is a small town 
called Red District, it is subdivided under 
various names. The northern part called 
Wednesday’s River is about twelve miles out 
of Grahamstown; quite forty miles from 
there is the small'town or settlement called 
from the district, and wear that is my home- 
stead, which in memory of an old friend I call 
‘ Wednesday’s River Farm.’ Mrs. Van Rin 
jamped to the conclusion you wanted me, 
whereas you were secking Charles Fraser of 
Primrose Farm, Wednesday's River Division, 
Red District. Now there is nothing in the 
world to worry over. All we have to do is to 
go on to Grahamstown instead of getting out 
at Dodderton.” 

* You can get out at Dodderton,” I replied, 
sullenly. 

‘*T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“TI don’t want to inflict my company on 
you.” 

“ omar you think you're rather unkind ?”’ 

“ o.”" 


“Look here, Miss Kirkwood. I live miles 
away from my nearest , and I 
haven't a lady friend; for miles there isn’t 
even a decent hotel near. Don't: you see whatan 


awfal fix I'wasin? Goodness knows if I'd had } 


a@ mother or sister living with me I would 
have rejoiced heartily at the mistake which 
brought you. tomy farm instead of Fraser's, 
but as it was——” 

I began to forgive him, for it dawned on me 


myself think. 

** You have been very kind, and I'm sorry I 
was 60 unreasonable.’” 

‘You weren't. 
natural under the circumstances.” 


| 
that the position had been awkward, so I let | 


* All’s well that ends well.”’ { 
Long pause. 


‘*Won’t it be inconvenient ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

‘‘ Mr. Fraser.” 

« Well,” 

“Do you know them ?”’ f 

“Very well indeed! I only wonder I didn’t | 
guess the real people you were seeking before ; 
but you see you were so sure it was’Colin | 
Fraser I was misled.” | 








Your mistake was most | 
| to slave like a ni to keep you.”’ 
“It has been a comedy of errors.’ i © th see 


i * You see he was turned 





“ Are they nice?” 

‘*T never tasted them.” 

** Do be serious |” 

“It is a shame to tease you. + Yes, Miss 
Kirkwood, I think my namasakes are ‘ nice’ 
in every sense of the word. Mrs. Fraser is an 
English gentlewoman and her children are 
well brought up. They’re not rich, but there’s 
no stint.” 

“ And do you think they will like me? I 
do so hate the idea of moving about. I should 
like to stay with them for years,” 

“I think Mrs. Fraser is sure to like you, 
but = — your staying with her for years.” 

ee y oe 

TI would rather not tell you.” 

“Ts the farm haunted ?’’ 

“ Oh, dear; no!” 

“ ~ you mean F shall not be clever enough?” 

“ 0.” 

“Henr!”’ 

*« You must know the reason as well as I do. 
With your face you are not likely to be any- 
one’s governess ‘ for years.’ ”’ 

“You said jast now I had a face like a 
baby.” 

** So you have,” ; 

“You will see I shall stay for years!” I 
retorted. ‘‘ Perhaps by the time I leave you 
may really be wanting a governess.” 

“Perhaps!” . 

We reached Grahamstown in due time. 
Mr. Fraser collected my possessions, went off 
to some livery stables, and finally returned 
with a novel-looking vehicle called a spider, 
drawn by two stolid horses, and boasting a 
small coloured boy behind. 

Before we started he insisted on my partak- 
ing of dinner. I am convinced the hotel people 
took us for bride and bridegroom, and that 
Mr. Fraser basely neglected to contradict the 
mistake. 

‘‘In three hours you will ‘be safely at your 
journey’s end,” he said, gravely. ‘‘I wouder 
if you will ever givea thought to a poor, lonely 
bachelor, whose humble home you nearly 
honoured ? ” 

“And who very much dreaded the said 
house.” ; 

He disregarded the remark, and repeated 
his former question. 

‘« Shall you?” 

* Perhaps.” 

*“E wish you would let m>ask you one ques- 
tion, Mies Kirkwood.” 

It seems to me you ask plenty, without the 
telling.” 

** Well, will you answer it?” 

His blue eyes were upon me, I could not 
help giving the promise he desired. 

“ Yes.’ 

He took my slim fingers in his broad hand, 
and looking at me earnestly, said,— 

* You told mea while ago you had neither 
friends nor near relations in England. Have 


| you a lover?” 
t “Yes.” 

He dropped my hand with jerk, and his | 
' face grew like » thunder-cloud. I felt bound to 


defend myself, 

‘‘ You wouldn’t like me to tell a falsehood, 
would you? And I have a lover.” 

No answer. 

‘“* Ave you ready?” TF half rose. 

Bat he kept his seat. 

“A pretty lover!’ he growled at last; ‘to 





‘“‘ But the three aunts.”’ 

“ He was deliberating which would suit.him 
best, then unluckily I came to stay with them, 
and he liked me.” 

Mr. Fraser was laughing heartily. 

**No wonder your aunts let you come to 
Africa. Little girl, I think you treated them 
very badly.” 

‘I didn’t!” 

** You robbed them of a lover.” 

“TI didn't; I left him for them.’’ 

“ And this is your only lover?” 

I grew hot. 

“TI think that is a very mean question,” I 
said, snappishly. ‘‘How many lovers would 
you expect me to have?” 

But he did not answer, so perhaps h? had 
not calculated. 

‘Turned seventy !” he repeated, with an 
air of triumph. ‘ Well, 1 don’t think he has 
much chance.” 


‘‘He has none. I don’t approve of matri- 


“‘T think most women. marry for a home or 
for ——_ and it is horrid! ” 

« And how about love?” 

No answer. 

‘** Don’t you believe im love? ” 

“Yes,” I said, slowly, ‘‘but it is very rare, 
and we can’t all expect to have it.” 

Mr..Fraser seemed to think the conversa- 
tion had lasted long enough, for he paid the 
bill, handed me into the spider, took the reins, 
and drove off at a gallant pace for my em- 
ployera. 


CHAPTER III. 


I pon’r suppose every girl suddenly trans- 
planted to a distant colony, with different 
manners, customs, and habits to any she has 
yet known, would have been happy ; but from 
the moment I saw Mrs. Fraser’s face I knew 
Primrose Farm was going to be home to me, 
and before I had been there a month I was 
sure I had been right. 

The Frasers were simple, kindly people, 
who, in spite of the hard work by which they 
had struggled to independence, had retained 
all the refined and cultivated tastes they 
brought with them a dozen years before. 

Music, books, magazines and fancy-work 
were all to be found in Mrs, Fraser’s drawing- 
room; and if she took a far more active share 
in household ma ¢ than she would 
have done in England, she never fora moment 
lost the appearance of a gentlewoman. 

It was a twelve-mile drive, over a wretched 
road into Grahamstown, and with six children 
under nine she could seldom attempt to leave 
home, so that she had a great lack of femi- 
nine companionship ; and it. was to supply this 
almost as much as for fhe children’s education 
that she had sought an English governess, 
and from the moment of my arrival she 
— me more as @ sister than anything 
else. 

Before I had been there a month she kaew 
all about Mr. Appleby's proposal, and had 
laughed with me over the absurd mistake 
which had caused poor Colin Fraser so much 
embarrassment. 

‘“‘To credit him, of all men, with a wife 
and children! Why, my dear, he will hardly 


| les you come to the other side of the world. | speak to a lady; he is a confirmed woman- 


He ought to have married you, if he had had , hater, and always has been.” 


“ Thanks ; but that effort wouldn't have 


been necessary. He had, as he took care to tell 


- me, ® red‘ brick house and a thousand a-year.”’ 
‘And you'll let me take you to Fraser's?” | 


| opposite to mine. 


A strange light broke om the cross face 


“Do you mean you refused ‘him ?”’ 

“T couldn’é help it,” I said, apologeticatly. 
seventy, and I had 
grown to look upon him as an uncle, since he 


** Not always,’ contradicted her husband. 
“ He was engaged to an English beauty before 


‘ ever he came out here; but when his uncle 


| heartless creature jilted him. 


had been paying his addresses to my three | 


' aunts for fifteen years.” 


** Was he a Mormon?” 
‘Qh, no!”’ 


was idiot enough to marry and have a scu to 
cut him off from the baronetcy, why, the 
He has never 
looked at a girl since.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Mrs. Fraser, thought- 
fally. ‘He must have made a great deal of 
money.” 

‘Plenty,’ agreed her husband; ‘ what 
with ostriches and diamonds I should say he 
had made quite a fortune, but he'll never 
marry in Africa. When he’s got as much 
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he thinks necessary he'll go home to enjoy it; 
there’s not the making of a colonist in him.” 

He came over for Christmas, I remember, 
taking us all by surprise and stayed a week, 
making himself the most delightful slave to 
the children, and amusing us all by his merri- 
ment, 

‘** You have come out in quite a new charac- 
ter!” said Mrs. Fraser’to him one night, when 
he had been playing with her little girls. 
**Don’é you find it lonely at home some- 
times?” 

‘** Very,” was the unexpected reply. 

‘**T have often wondered,”’ she said, quietly, 
** why you don’t marry and settle down.’’ 

“I fully intend to soms day.” 

“Then you have got over your dislike to 
women?” 

**T shall not marry a woman.” 

Mrs. Fraser laughed 

**T don’t see how you can do otherwise if 
you marry af all,” 

“Oh! [might marry a child or a baby. I 
have a great affection for babies—I have, 
really! " 

Mrs. Fraser looked bewildered ; I think she 
fancied him a little mad. I kept my eyes 
fixed on the ground, and was angry with my- 
self for blushing in spite of my efforts. 

The next day Mr. Colin Fraser took leave 
of us. My employers were both going into 
Grahamstown, and I was to remain at home 
in command of the children. Imagine my 
surprise when, half-an-hour after Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser had started, our late guest re- 
turned by the opposite road. 

‘The horses seemed tired,” he said, in ex- 
planation, ‘‘and I knew I should be welcome 
another day, Miss Kirkwood.”’ 

‘If we had only known! A letter came for 
you, and we sent it away.” 

“T met the boy and got it; but for that 
letter Iam not very sure I should have come 
back." 

The twins were gardening, the lesser chil- 
dren taking afternoon naps. Colin Fraser and 
I were alone, and I began to wish we were not, 
without in the least knowing why. 

‘* You have been here nearly three months.” 

“yeas” 

* And you like it?” 

a, 

“I wonder if you have forgotten our journey. 
I often think of it.” 

So did I, but I was not going to admit as 
much, so I said gravely,— 

‘Isn't it a pity Mr. and Mrs. Fraser started 
for Grahamstown! They would have put off 
going if they had known you were coming 
back.” 


“Janet,” said Colin, looking at me keenly 
with his big blue eyes, ‘you know perfectly 
well I didn’t come back to see them.” 

I blushed again. 

“IT think you know everything I want to 
tell you,” he said, with another of those keen 
glances. 

“*T'm sure I don’t.” 

“Do you ever hear from Seventy ?”’ 

‘From whom ?”’ 

“Your lover? "’ 

“Oh, dear, no; he is most likely my uncle 
by this time.” 

“ And are you sorry?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

‘Do you still cherish a distaste for matri- 
mony?” 

“No answer. 

‘** Do you still believe in love?” 

‘*T don’t know—for some people,” 

‘I believe in it for scme p2ople, too. Janet, 
don't you think you could learn to love me!”’ 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because I have loved you ever since I saw 
you, and you know it’s very mean of you to 
steal my heart unless you give me yours in 
retarn.” 

“‘T didn’t steal it.”’ 

“ Anyway, it is yours,” 

A long silence. 

** You said you would never marry a woman. 
I heard you tell Mrs, Fraser so.” 





“ AndI assure you, as I have done before, 
you are nothing in the world but a big, over- 
grown baby.” 

‘‘T wonder you want such a creature.” 

‘‘But I do want you. Janet, will you 
come?” 

* * * * a 

Mr. and Mrs. Fraser were delighted, amazed, 
and perplexed in a breath. We were certainly 
engaged, as they found ont before they were 
well in the drawing-room, since Colin an- 
nounced the fact with a haste and pride I 
thought quite uncalled for; but why we 
couldn’t have made up our minds before, why 
Colin should ride twenty miles away from me, 
and then turn back and ride another twenty 
to get back to me, puzzled them not a little. 

He made it all clear to me the very next 
day; he had meant to marry me from the 
moment he saw me (he took my consent for 
granted ina most provoking manner, I assured 
aa, but he would not propose until he could 
see his way clear to returning to England. 
The letter we had sent after him (he did not 
say even then say what was init) had brought 
news whi sh changed all his plans—and so he 
came back. 

‘*Confess you were glad to see me?” 

“T won't!” 

‘** Don’t you care a little, Janet? ” 

There was a sadness in his voice that 
touched me. I put my hand into his, and 
whispered, — 

‘‘T cared so much that I had begun to count 
the weeks till Easter. You know Mrs, Fraser 
asked you to come again then.” 

*‘T think you love me a little, Janet? ” 

“I’m afraid I do—but I never meant to.” 

‘You would miss me if I went away to 
England ?” 

I crept closer to him, and shivered at the 
bare idea. He stooped and kissed me. 

“T shall never go without you, sweet- 
heart!” 

‘* And you will come here at Easter?” 

“T think not.” 

“Oh!” 

‘I don’t think either you or I shall be here 
at Easter, Janet.” 

‘* Bat why.” 

“T have spoken to Mrs. Fraser, and she has 
written home to ask her sister to send her 
another governess, not a baby this time, but a 
middle-aged individual who can be warranted 
not to steal other people's hearts. Mrs. 
Fraser has promised me you need not stay 
until this paragon arrives, and so——”’ 

He paused a little, and then he told me he 
hated long engagements. Why shouldn't we 
be married five weeks hence—on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day ? 

** Colin!” 

‘* What is it, baby?” 

‘* Someone said you loved someone else long 
ago—are you sure?” 

‘Sure that I have forgotten her ?"’ he asked 
lightly. ‘No, baby, Iam not, but I am cer- 
tain of another thing—that a little girl near 
me is dearer to me far than Mrs. Mortimer 
ever was or ever could be.” 

* You are quite sure ?” 

‘* Positive.” 

He had to go back to his farm to make 
some arrangements, but before he left I had 
promised that he should have his way, and I 
would be married on the fourteenth of Febru- 


ary. 

x It is dreadfally soon!” 

‘It is ages!’ contradicted Colin, “ but as I 
have really a great deal to do I won't insist 
on an earlier day.” 

When he had gone I found out two things— 
that he had insisted on refunding the money 
the Frasers had paid for my passage, and that 
though he had given my friend a most liberal 
sum to provide for my wedding, he made the 
peculiar proviso that I should not buy a single 
article of attire, and should be married ina 
white dress I often wore in the summer even- 
ings when we had been together. 

Mrs, Fraser was not a little bewildered. 
She entertained a belief that even in Cape 





Town there were noshops comparable to those 
of Grahamstown. I think, too, she had enjoyed 
the idea of helping to choose pretty things, and 
was disappointed. 

“I don't mind a bit,” I replied, magna- 
nimously, ‘‘ but I wish he would not spend so 
much on the wedding. I don’t likeit.’’ 

Before Colin came back the news was 
brought us that his farm had been sold 
most advantageously, and he was going to 
leave Red District. 

‘“‘He must be thinking of settling in 
Kimberley,” said Mrs. Fraser. ‘‘I know he 
had something to do with diamond mines. I 
am so sorry! Janet, do you know I had been 
looking forward to paying you a visit.” 

“So you must wherever we are,’ I pro- 
tested, and when Colin returned I asked him 
to give the invitation. 

He gave it willingly, but with an addition. 

‘Only, Mrs. Fraser, is must be an English 
home—not an African—that my wife welcomes 
you. We sail for Southampton three days 
after our wedding.” 

Colin!’ I exclaimed as soon as I got him 
alone. ‘‘ What can you mean ?”’ 

“Only that I have a fancy for England, 
sweetheart ; and the farm sold so well there is 
no reason my Baby should not have a honey- 
moon on the Continent if she wants it after 
we get to Europe.” 

‘*T don’t want it, and I never meant to be 
such an awful expense to you.” 

“I know;” and his eye twinkled. “If I / 
told you we were about ruined, Baby, and I 
should have to take you to a six-roomed house 
and a little maid-of-all-work I fancy you would 
contrive to survive it.’’ 

“Tam sure I should!” 

* And not envy your aunts Mr. Seventy?” 

“Colin,” I said, with a smothered sob, 
“you know I should not. I want no one but 

ou!” 
: Well, we were married, and though I wore 
the white dress which had been washed a 
dozen times, and had no bridesmaids but my 
little pupils, everyone said it wasa very pretty 
wedding. 

“Baby,” said my husband when we had left 
the steamer and were in the London train, 
“« Don’t you wonder where I am taking you?” 

“Itis all so strange. I believe I forgot to 
ask.” 

‘“‘ T have a very old friend in Bedford-place, 
and I promised him we would stay there a 
day ortwo. You are sure to like Grant ; heis 
kindness itself!” 

‘Is he a lawyer? Is his name Alexander ?” 

‘« Yes, to both questions.’’ 

‘‘Then he was my guardian; and the best 
friend I ever had.” 

“ How very odd!” 

I think Mr. Grant’s eyes had never opened 
so wide before aa when he saw me on Colin’s 
arm. The kind old man seemed as if he could 
not believe his senses. 

“ Why it’s Janet Kirkwood!” 

‘\No;” corrected my husband, with a 
smile. ‘‘ Lady Fraser, if you please, sir.” 

It was quite true. The letter Colin had 
received the summer day he left Primrose 
Farm was from Mr. Grant, telling of the death 
of his cousin, the schoolboy baronet. From 
that moment Colin had known of his pros- 
perity, but he wanted to surprise me with it. 

And surprised I was. Lady Fraser, wife of 
a baronet, with twenty thousand a-year, a 
country estate, and a town house, it seemed too 
wonderful to be true! ‘ 

“You must write to the old ladies,” said 
Mr. Grant, lightly, ‘‘and tell them you've 
been a credit to the family at last.”’ 

“T shall not.” ; 

“ They'll find it out in time,” said my hus- 
band, ‘‘and if they don't, Janet and I are 
enough for each other.” 

I was actually presented at Court by no less 
a person than the fair young Countess of 
Tremaine; and when, at her request, Colin 
and I + a week that autumn at the Park, 
the trath burst upon my aunts that their little 
objectionable niece was Lady Fraser of Fraser 
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Castle, with an income too and a name older 
than Lord Tremaine’s own. 

Mr. Appleby had left the neighbourhood. 
They were the three Miss Kirkwoods still, and 
likely to remain so ; but they held out the olive 
branch, and Colin induced me to accept it. 

“ T owe them a debt, sweetheart, if you do 
not. For my sake, be friends.”’ 

“But Colin, how can you owe them any- 
thing?” 

He laughed. 

“‘ Didn’t they drive you out into the world, 
and cause you to become a governess?” 

‘* Well, in a measure, I suppose they did.” 

‘‘ Well, then, I owe my wife to them, since 
I should not have see you but for that strange 


’ mistake about Janet's Srrvation.” 


[THE END.] 








FROU-FROU. 
—0— 


Wuen Robert Moore walked into the draw- 
ing-room of Mr. Duncan’s house a pretty 
petite figure, clad in blue velvet, emerged from 
Simultaneously a 

dumpy bundle of long curly white bair, the 
pet poodle of pretty Beatrix Aldrich, and our 
hero’s particular aversion, flew at him with a 
salute of short, snapping barks. 

‘‘ Frou-Frou!” cried Miss Trix, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Come here, you naughty doggy ! Don’t 
mind her, Robert. She won't bite.” 

Nevertheless, Frou-Frou had caught hold of 
the leg of Robert’s trousers, and was worrying 
her sharp little teeth through the cloth. Robert 
shook her off with a smothered exclamation of 
disgust. He hated poodles, and this one in 
particular. 

Frou-F rou, being flung off with considerable 
force, fell against the piano-leg, and forthwith 
set up a howl. 

‘*I wish you wouldn’t be so rough with her, 
Robert,” said Trix, gathering up her pet and 
cuddling it fondly. ‘Poor little Frou-Frou! 
It was an abused doggy, so it was, and Trix 
won’t let them knock it around so.” 

**I don’t see why you always keep that 
little beast around you, Trix,’’ said Robert, 
savagely. 

“‘T keep it because I want to.” 

“If it were only good for something besides 
snapping at one’s heels I wouldn’t mind. But 
it is such a stupid, ugly little brute!” 

“Ugly?” echoed Trix, indignantly. ‘I 
don’t see how you can say that! Frou-Frou 
is a very pretty dog. Everybody says 30. But 
you never did like her, Robert. I suppose it 
is not to be expected that you would, when 
Captain Ellis gave her to me.” 

This last was said with a vindictive little 
fling, that brought the colour flaming into 
Robert Moore's face. 

‘You know what I think about your accept- 
ing presents from gentlemen, Beatrix,” he said, 
shortly. ‘ But, never since we have been en- 
gaged,’’ this with angry emphasis, ‘‘ have you 
shown the slightest regard fer what I think 
or say in such matters.’’ 

“Well,” said Trix, with a rebellious pout, 
*‘you are always asking such absurd things. 
You know I wouldn’t give up Frou-Frou for 
anyone—not for anybody in the world!” 

“Did I ever ask you to give up Frou- 
Frou?” 

‘* Well, you’ve been awfully disagreeable 
about the poor, dear darling.” - 

‘‘I shall be very careful what I say here- 
after,” . 

The tone in which he spoke made Miss Trix 
look up quickly, and her sunny blue eyes 
clouded. 

“ Don’t look at me in that way, Robert,” 
she cried. ‘' You know I don’t like you to look 
like that,” 

“Do you think you really know what you do 
want, Beatrix?” he said, impatiently, as he 


“Don’t call me Beatrix!” she exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. ‘I hate to be called 
Beatrix, and you—you've called me that tw— 
twice,” 

Robert looked out of the window, then at 
the little sobbing figure on the sofa. She was 
hardly more than a child, and never, he some- 
times thought, would be anything else; yet 
how this great, orang men did love her! He 
could not bear to see her cry. It was folly to 
quarrel with her, anyhow. A wave of tender- 
ness swept over Robert’s heart, and, obeying 
its warm impulse, he took Miss Trixy in his 
arms. 

‘Don't cry, darling!” he said, brushing 
the golden curls away from the flushed tear- 
wet face. ‘‘Dry your eyes. There! you're 
making them all red, and I havs come to take 
you down to the flower-show. Run alongand 
get your hat on.” 

It took about fifteen minutes of alternate 
kissing, petting, and cajolery, to drive away 
the clouds from Trix’s face, But she tripped 
away smiling at last, with Frou-Frou follow- 
ing her. At the end of ten minutes more, she 
came back in a jaunty blue velvet jacket and 
Tam O'Shanter cap, carrying a pretty feather 
muff and Miss Frou-Frou. 

Robert's face clouded instantly. 

‘‘ Trix,” he said, “ you are not going to take 
that—that dog with you?” 

‘““Why, of course! I always take Frou- 
Frou.” 

‘* Not when I am with you! ” 

‘Why, Robert!” she exclaimed in a 
grieved tone. ‘I thought you said you were 
going to be good to me.”’ 

“T am, if you will les me. But I object 
most distinctly to that poodle. Iam not going 
along the street with you, if you carry Frou- 
Frou. If there is anything I detest, it is to 
see a woman going along with a dog under her 
arm.” 

“ Very well,” said Trix, sitting down, with 
a stubborn look on her baby face. ‘‘ You can 
go alone, then. Frou-Frou and I must go to- 
gether, if we go at all—mustn’t we, Frou- 
Frou?” 

‘*AmTI to understand, then,’”’ said Robert, 
‘that you refuse to leave the dog behind ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Then I must bid you good-morning,” he 
said, curtly ; and, before Trix was aware of it, 
he had stalked out of the room, banged the 
front-door, and was gone. 

Trix sat stillfor a moment or two, actually 
dumbfounded; then she broke out in a savage 
soliloquy : 

‘The idea I suppose he thinks I am going 
to give way to him in ye dpa If I 
began that way I couldn’t call my soul my 
own when we were married. Catch me let- 
ef man domineer over me so! No, Mr. 
Robert! you can’t dothat. I have as much 
right to my way as you have to yours, and 
I’m going to have it.” 

With this rebellious ech, Miss Trix 
flounced upstairs and took off her things. 
The next day, a messenger was despatched to 
the office of Mr. Robert Moore, with the fol- 
lowing communication : 


‘* Mr, Rosert Moore : 

‘‘I am satisfied that we have made a mis- 
take. We could never be happy together, and 
it is better for us to separate than to risk a 
life of infelicity. (Trix thought this sounded 
very well.) Ireturn to you your ring, beg- 
ging you will consider our engagement at an 
end. When you receive this I shall have 
left Mr. Duncan's. I am going to travel, 
so that we may perhees never meet again. 
Good-bye. I shall never marry ; but I wish 
you much happiness. 

: “Beatrix Buancue Aupricu.” 


When Robert got this note, he sprang into 
a cab and dashed off to Mr. Duncan’s. Miss 
Dolly Duncan received him rather haughtily. 
She’ was evidently in Trix's confidence, and 
sided with her. 





walked up and down the room. 





‘*Miss Aldrich has gone to London,” she 


said, coldly. 
dress,” 

Robert bit his lip. Trix was in earnest, 
then? He went home, packed his valise, and 
took the next train for London. As he sat in 
the smoking-carriage, vainly trying to puff 
away his discomfiture, he said,— 

‘If I can only see her I am sure I can 
bring her to reason. But how shall I find 
her?” ‘ 

There had been a time when Robert had 
dreamed of the woman who was to be his 
wife—a splendid regal creature, at whose feet 
he was willing to prostrate himself, in adora- 
tion of her rare intellectuality and strong 
womanhood. Why should he care, if Trixy 
Aldrich had thrown him over for a woolly 
white poodle? What a fool he had been to 
give her the chance! And yet there was 
something about her, childish as she often 
seemed, that had, for him, an inexpressible 
charm, After all, she was for him the one 
woman in the whole world. Hence, he was 
thundering along on his way to London, pur- 
sued by a cruel fear that he would not find 
her, and thinking that if he only had that wil- 
ful golden head resting on his shoulder again 
he could somehow bring her to reason. 

The next morning he woke up in his room 
at the hotel, and made up his mind that he 
would inspect all the West-end hotels, to see 
where Trix had gone. He did this; but he 
could not find her. At last, coming out one 
day, he was moodily thinking he might as well 
go home, when an incident occurred which at 
once changed all his plans. 

The street was thronged with vehicles, and 
Robert was standing on the curb, waiting for 
a chance to cross, when suddenly, from among 
the crowd on the pavement, out darted a fluffy 
white poodle, with a blue ribbon in its collar. 
The dog was evidently lost; for it ran help- 
lessly first one way and then the other; and 
finally, in a fit of bewilderment, dashed right 
in among the passing carriages. 

Poor little dog—it was frightened to death ; 
and surely the wheels would have crushed ‘it 
utterly had not Robert rushed forward, with 
a sudden feeling of pity, caught up the poor 
dog, and passed with it to the other side. 
There he Stood, looking around for the owner 
of the poodle, But no one was forthcoming. 
Meantime, he saw that the dog had not wholly 
escaped—there was blood on its white coat. 
Evidently it was hurt me pe 

“TI think it’s lost,’’ said a big policeman, 
who came up and began at once to speculate 
about a possible reward. ‘‘ Better take it home 
with you.” 

Robert looked ruefully at the soft little 
bundle of wool, which was spattered all over 
with mud, with here and there a stain of 
blood. One would have thought that he would 
have turned the poodle over to the policeman's 
care. But our hero was one who could never 
resist the sight of suffering, even in a brute; 
and the dumb pitiful — in the dog's eyes 
moved him beyond belief. 

** Poor little dog,” he said, ‘I’m afraid its 
badly hurt.”’ 

‘* Better take it home, sir,and send fora 
doctor,” repeated the policeman. “It may 
pull through yet.” 

“ It looks to me,” answered Robert, “as if 
it were hurt internally—and fatally.” 

Before the policeman could reply a sudden 
shriek was heard, and a delicate girlish figure 
came rushing along the pavement. On hear- 
ing the shriek, the le looked up as if it 
recognized familiar tones; its dim eyes 
brightened when it saw who uttered them; it 
struggled faintly, as if to escape from Robert's 
arms. 

“Oh, my poor darling!” cried the new- 
comer. ‘‘What has happened? Are you 
hurt? Why did you run away? Please, sir, 
give her to——” 

Up to this moment, in her sxcit¢ment, the 
speaker had seen only the dog. She now 
recognized Robert. She stopped, flushing 
painfully. 


‘I cannot give you her ad- 





“T rescued her from under a carriage- 
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wheel, dear,” said her lover: for it was Trix 
who had rashed up; ‘bat alas! too late, I 
fear. Iamso sorry.’’ As he spoke, he put 
the dog tenderly in the girl's arms. 

“Ob! oh!” cried Trix, ‘*my poor Fron- 
Frou! I had gone into a shop, you see,” she 
said, turning to Robert, as if half apologeti- 
cally, ‘“‘leaving her in the carriage. She 
sprang out, ran away,end got lost; and now, 
now——” 

She burst into tears. The dog saw it, and 
looked up at her with infinite sympathy in its 
eyes, as if if knew and would gladly share 
her trouble. Robert was inexpressibly 
softened. 

“Let me take you and Frou-Frou to your 
carriage,’ he said, kindly. ‘ Let me see you 
homes. Perhaps Frou-Fron is not so much 
hurt, after all.” 

Could the dog understand? ‘Whether it 
could or not, it looked from one to the other 
with a. look that seemed to say it knew better ; 
then, sinking back, with a moan, into the 
arms of its mistress, it lay there mofionless. 
Ié did not stir, even when they reached the 
carriage; but, before they had gone many 
streets, it suddenly gave a shiver, opened its 
eyes, looked up at his mistress pitifally, 
Pr and sank back. Poor Frou-Fron was 

ead. 

Over her grave the lovers forgot their 
estrangement. If she had separated them 
while living, in death she reunited them. 
Trix, weeping on Robert's shoulder, forgot 
her anger at him; Robert, soothing her, for- 
got her pettishness and injustice. She yielded 
to his kisses, no longer now rejecting them; 
she smiled thankfully when he replaced the 
betrothal-ring on her finger. She murmured : 

“Oh, how kind you were to poor Frou- 
Frou. How shall I ever repay you?” 

Trix, after that, never hadanother favourite. 
She has long been married. and is the happiest 
of wives and mothers. With her children’s 
arms about her neck, and their kisses on her 
cheeks, and the love of her husband, she has 
nothing more, she says, to ask for in this 
world. You would hardly know her for the 
wilfal childish Trix of the old days. 








FACETI4. 


“Leyp mea tennah, Jinks.” ‘‘ Whatfaw?” 
‘* Why, to spend, of cawse.” “ Haw, I think 
not. I can spend it jast as well meself.”’ 
** Lend it to me to keep, then.” ‘If I lent it 
to you it would be to keep, deah boy. Awsk 
me an easiaw one.” 

Swett No. 1 (pretending to mistake for an 
usher a rival whom he sees standing im evening 
dress at the cloak-room door of the theatre) : 
‘‘ Ah! have you a programme?” Swell No. 2 
(equal to the occasion): ‘‘ Thanks, my man, 
got one-from the other fellow.” 

Ricw Widow: “I can’t keep a’ servant girl 
in the house. I have sent away six or seven 
already. They all fall in love with my hand- 
some coachman.” Gentleman friend: “ Then 
why don’t you send the coachman away?” 
(A painfal but significant silence ensues.) 

A Rang Spzcraciz.—“ That must have been 
a grand and beautiful sightat Niagara Falls!” 
he exclaimed, as he looked up from his paper. 
‘* Another ice bridge? Yes, I should like to 
have seen it. How far did it extend?” ‘I 
didn't refer to an ice bridge of any sort, sir, 
but to a hackman having been found frozen 
to death in Prospect Park !”—American Paper. 

Finst Great: * Let’s go and have some lunch, 
Estelle?’’ Second Girl: “I'd like to, dear; 
but have we time?” First Girl: “We have 
twenty minutes. How long would it take:you 
to get what you want?’’ Second Girl: ‘“ Oh, 
about fifteen minutes.” First Girl: ‘‘ Well, it 
would take me fifteen minutes, too; twice 
ae ia thirty. We haven’t time, dear, after 





‘Trt man has the greatest voice of any- 
body on the floor,” said a visitor in the House 
gallery, as a member sat down after the 
speech. ‘Just like a bass drum,” replied his 
companion visitor. “Yes, strong and sono- 
rous.” ‘ Yes, and nothing inside of it.” 

Curren: “I, say haven’ you grown tall 
since you got that coat ? Seems to me it’s pretty 
short, isn't it?” Snipper: ‘‘No; I had it so 
on purpose,” ‘What for?” ‘So that when 
anyone made an insulting remark about its 
looks. I could kick him without bursting off 
the bottom button.” 

Epwin (before the serpents’ cage at the 
Zoo): ‘* See, Angelina, that large snake is a 
boa-constrictor ; and down ia South America 
en are ends Aub 5 
and, windi im: about person, 
slowly hugs him te death.” Angelina (witha 
shudder) : ‘‘ Oh, how nice !”’ 

Buacksuire (to young man): “ ¥ou think 
you possess the necessary qualifications for a 
blacksmith?" Young Man: “ Yes, sir; I was 
a member of the football team at college.” 
Blacksmith (dubiously) ; ‘‘ You may be strong 
enough, young man, but this: business demands 
brains as well as strength.’’ 

‘‘T want a Bible,” said a tall, gaunt woman, 
stepping into a bookshop. ‘Do youwish the 
revised edition?’’ inquired the clerk, civilly. 
“TI ain’t pertikeler. I jes’ want one in the 
house so I'll have a safe place t» keep my 
specsin. A family Bible that won't never be 
meddled with is the kind I want.”’. She got 
it. 

Prron, a soldier, returned from the seat of 
war in Tonquin and stamped on a wooden leg 
abont the streets of Paris. One day he met 


‘the enthusiastic Pierre. ‘ Brave warrior,” 


said Pierre, “‘ thanks to you, France has now 
one foot in the remote East.” “Right you 
are,”’ replied Piton; ‘’twas I who left it 
there!’ 

‘Ou dear,” said a Gravesend girl toa South- 
end girl the other nights, clapping her hands, 


‘have you been toboganning?” “No, not |; 


yet.” ‘How unfortuaate you are! Do you 
kuow, it’s just delightfal.” “Yes?” “Yes; 
and when you're going down hill it’seems just 
as if you were actually dying. Oh, it’s too 
delightfal for anything |!” 

Mun. Pammaponna: ‘fI will have to ask you 
to change that bill, sir."”. Hotelkeeper: “ 
pardon ; I made it out myself, and.am sure it 
is correct.” ‘Instead of owing you fift 
pounds, you owe me two thousand pounds.” 
“Eh! Wha—wha—how do you make that 
out?” ‘* While in my room dressing this 
morning I forgot myself, and sang an aria all 

way through.” 

Ar THe Hospsran.— Physician : ‘‘ I congrata- 
late yu sincerely, my dear eir.” Patient.: (joy- 
fully): ‘* Then I will recover?” Physician: 
‘No; not exactly; bat after consultation, we 
have come to. the conclusion that your: cage is 
an entirely new one, and we have decided to 
give your name to the malady, provided that 
our diagnosis ie confirmed by the. autopsy.'’ 
(Patient immediately expires from fright.] 

Youne Lapy at Hortet, to Catter: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. 
De Doode. You have left our hotel, I believe? "’ 
Mr. De Doode : “ Ya-as, don’t you know.” “ So 
sorry. What ever could have possessed you?” 
‘Ah, Miss Fwances, it was the beastl 
nawpkins, don’t you know. The waita 
bwought them in dwamp, don't you know, 
and they gave me a tewific cold in the 
head. A man cawn’t stand everything, Miss 
Fwances.” 

A Hicutanp Curer being on his deathbed 
was exhorted to forgive hisenemies. He called 
his eldest son to his bedside, and thus spoke his 


last: *“Donald, you'see what a pass I have 


come to, and I am told that I must forgive 
my enemies, and especially the McTavish ; 
and, for my soul’s sake, I do forgive him ac- 
cordingly. Bat, Donald; ma dear son, if 
ever ye forgie the Tavish, or any o” his infer- 
nal name, may ma curse rest on ye for ever 
and ever. Amen!” . , 


“Aw, De Sappy, what's ailing you this 
mawnin’?” ‘I've weesived bad news, Fitz- 
percy, ole fel.” “Tellme about it.’ “ Yes- 
tahday I purchased a dozen high cohlars, 
doncher know?” “Well?” “Well, to day 
Llearn that the Piwince of Wales hag begun 
to wearturn-downs. It’s dweadful.” 

A centieuan in Paris called upon a lady 
who had a mania for dogs. Ten or twelve 
puppies greeted him as he entered. He re 
them kindly, when the lady exclaimed; “ It 
is very easy to see that you do not love dogs.” 
“ Not love dogs!” said the visitor; ‘ I’m sare 
Ido. I ate ten of them during the siege!” 

Jivks.: ‘“ What's the matter, Blinks? You 


cold to-day—shivered all the way down to the 
office.” Jinks: ‘‘ Weren't you dressed as 
warm as usual?’ Blinks: ‘ Yes, but just as 
I was leaving the house that infernal fool of a 
Blinkson told me what the thermometer was.” 


father ; I can stand your reproaches no longer. 
I will seek some foreign clime—Germany most 
likely ; and once there I shall search for a wife: 
among the’ nobility, and then” “Oh, my 
dear son, anything but that! Have some 
consideration for your mother and sister, if 
you have. none forme. I forgive you. Come, 
cone to my arms!” 

Mrs. Hexpricks: ‘We are'to give'a little 
musical. entertainment next week, Mr. 
Featherly, and we should te to have you 
take part. You knowsomething about music, 
don’t you?” Featherly rm of his musical 
talent): ‘“Oh yes, I shall ba delighted, Mrs. 
‘Hendricks, T'assure you. ‘What part will you 
want me to takes?" “We would like to have 
you turn the leaves of the music at the piano.’’ 

A coop story is told of an old lady from the 
country who took a seat in the lift of one 
of our leading stores the other day, and 

lacidly kept her seat while the lift ied 

m ground floor to top story indefinitely. 
At length the lift man. inguired if she in- 
; tended to get out anywhere in particular. 
“Yes,” replied the dear old soul, “you may 
Iet me out at Temple Place.” 

Patrent: ‘' Tell me.cindidly, doctor; do you 
think I'll pull through?” Doctor: “ Oh you 
are bound to get well; you can't help yourself, 
The Medical Record shows that out of one 


‘| hundred cases like yours one per cent. recovers 


invariably.’ ‘‘ That’sa cheerful prospect.” 
‘‘What more do you want? I've treated 
ninety-nine cases, and every one of them died. 
Why, man alive, you can’t die if you try. 
There’s no humbug about statistics.” 

A yxecro in Alabama was brought up for 
stealing a pair of chickens, but declared, 
solemnly, that he ‘‘ didn't.steal dem ar fowls,’’ 
declaring, on the other hand, that the com- 
plainant had beaten hint brutally with a club. 
) “ Bat,’’ said the judge, *‘ you're twice'asJarge 
and strong as he; why didn’t you defend your- 
self?” “Why, jedge, see hyar; I had a 
chicken in each hand, an' what's two raw 
chickens agin’ a club?” 

A Detecranys Compound —-When Dr. Kirk- 
land was President of a well known college, a 
famous hostelry in Cambridge was a great 
resort. One of the chief attractions of the 
Doctor’s was the “flip,” a delectable com. 

and of a decidedly spirituous flavour. One 

ay the President went up to the hostelry and 
asked to see the landlord. ‘“ Mr. ——” said 
the Doctor, “I understand my young men 
come up here ani drink your flip?” ‘ Yes, 
sir,” replied the tavern-keepsr, in 2 voice 
which told how he deprecated the admonition, 
“they do.” ‘Let me have some of that 
flip,” said the dignified don. Whereapon a 
mug of the beverage was brought ont, and 
was tasted by him. Then, fixing a stern 
ce upon the innkeeper, who almost 
bled under it, the president said, “ And 

my youn men come out here and drink this 
stuff do they?” ‘* Yes, sir,” meekly replied 
the tavern-keeper. ‘ Well,” said the doctor, 
‘ draining the mug, “I should think they would.’ 





look unwell. Blinks: ‘‘ Caught my death of - 


A Soron’s Taremie Taasat.— Farewell, 
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SOCIETY. 


- Tue Parxcess cr Watzs recently paid a 
private visit to the Brompton Hospital for 
Consumption, and, together with the Princesses 
Lonise, Victoria, and Maud, graciously took 

rt in a concert to the patients and nurses, 
in which their Royal Highnesses were sup- 
ported by the Hon. Mrs. North Dalrymple, 
Miss Don, Miss Knollys, Miss, Mary Liddell, 
and Col. the Hon. Oliver Montagu. 

An attractive and varied p me was 
carried ont, the playing of the Princess of 
Wales and of the young Princesses evidently 
affording great delight to the invalids, whe 
were most hearty in their applause. The 
Princess of Wales graciously accepted a bou- 
quet, presented on behalf of the patients, by a 
little girl,one of their number, 

After the concert her Royal Highness as- 
cended by the lift to the Alexandra Gallery, 
and having brought with her a quantity of 
flowers, distributed them to the patients, a 
task in which she was assisted by the young 
Princesses. 

Toe Princess Mary Apretame opened the 
new day-nursery or créche and mission build- 
ings which have recently been erécted in 
East-street, Baker-street, in connection with 
Portman or enews, re pe Lede 
was acconrpan ry airns an 
Leila Sherbrooke, was conducted through. the 
new buildings, which contain accomm ion 
for a considerable number of infants, for the 
care of each of which, inclading food, 3d. per 
day will be‘charged. 

Tue “beauty” of the imperial party at 
Berlin last week was (Says the World) the 
Princess Mathilde of Saxony, the eldest 
daughter of Prince George of Saxony, the 
younger brother of the King, and heir to the 
throne. The Princess, who attained her 
twenty-fourth year a few days ago, is not only 
beautiful, but also clever. and: extremely -ac- 
complished. She is known to have refused at 
least two very desirable offers. There has 
latterly. been some talk of her marrying. the 
Prince William of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
the eldest son of Prince Leopold, who is really 
the head ofthe family who reigns in Prussia, 
and one’ of the richest royal personages in 
Europe. 

Lavy Jonn Manners writes as follows :—The 
Empress of Gerinany gives a golden cross to 
every servant in the Empire who has remained 
over fotty years in her present situation, and 
whose character is high. The editor of the 
Quiver magazine in January. established an 
order of honourable service for’ domestic 
servants, Bibles and medals of different 
values have been.given to servants according to 
their length of service, I have just received a 
gracious message from the Empress, express- 
ing her warm interest in this encouragement 
to-servants, and her pleasure in hearing that 
over one, thousand three hundred have been 
already enrolled in the order. A surprisingly 
large number have remained over fifty years.in 
their present posts. 

Tue marriage of Major Ian Hamilton, aide- 
de-camp to H,E, the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, with Jean, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Muir, of Deanston, Perthshire, which was 
celebrated in the Cathedral, Calcutta, on 
Feb, 22, was one of the prettiest events of a 
gay season. The bridegroom, who had but 
lately returned from the Burma campaign, 
was attended by Col. Pole Carew, Coldstream 
Guards, as best man. 

The bride, who was given away by her 
father, arrived at the cathedral (which was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion) at a 
quarter to five. She was attended by her five 
bridesmaids, who wore dreses of white Valen- 
ciennes lace, with moire sashes and tulle veils, 
fastened with pansy wreaths, and. carried 
bouquets of pansies. Each wore a gold 
bangle with a pearl swallow, the gift’ of the 
bridegroom. 


‘with a gill of milk, boil one pint of milk with 


STATISTICS. 


Txe population of the United States in 
1799 was 3,929,827; in 1810, 7,239,814 ;. in 
1850, 23,191,876; and in 1870, 38,555,983. 

Tue art of killing is becoming expensive. 
In 1856 in France the cost of the best cannon 
was £112,and the cost of a single discharge 
was about 12s. Now the most expensive siege 
guns cost £19;500, and one discharge costs 
£187. 

Germany is the least illiterate country in 
Enurope.. For example, of persons above fifteen 
years of age in Germany 94 per cent. can 
read, while in Great Britain the percentage is 
91, in Austria and France each 88, in Italy 74, 
in Spain 60, and in Russia 53. 

Tx the United States thereare2 269 breweries, 
which produce annually 460,832,400" gallons, 
or Over seven gallons head. In Germany 
there are 23,940 breweries, which now produce 
annually 900,000,000 gallons, or over twenty 
gallons per head. In Great Britain there are 
26,214 breweries, which produce annually 
1,050,000,000 gallons, or over thirty gallons 
per head. 





GEMS. 


Atmost evéry one has a predominant in- 


affections submit, and which governs him, 
though, perhaps, with some intervals, through 
the whole course of his life. 

Ir we use cOmmon words on’a great occasion 
they are the more striking, because they are 
felt at once to have a particular meaning, like 
old banners, or every-day clothes hung up'ina 
sacred place. 

Or all vanities and. fopperies,- the vanity of 
high birth is the greatest. True nobility is 
derived from virtue, not from birth. Titles, 
indeed, may be purchased, but-virtue is the 
only coin that makes the bargain valid. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scotch SHortareav.—Three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, half a pound of butter, six 
ounces of sugar. Mix well, roll out on a 

-board. Lay kitchen-paper folded in 
four on a baking-sheet, do not butter it. Place 
the aap cagihs when rolled to a quarter-inch 
thiekness, .eut into a,large round or oval; 
mark the edges with a knife or silver spoon, 
lay on pieces of lemon-pec! and blanched 
almonds or coloured comfits, and bake in a 
slack oven till of a pale brown. 

Hor Txa-Caxe.—One pound of flour, six 
ounces of sugar, six ounces of butter, two 
eggs, three.quarters of a pound of currants, 
one pint of milk,.and two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast, Mix the flour and sugar, warm the 
milk, add the butter, stirin the yeast; add 
the eggs, put it to the flour and sugar, and let 
it rise well before ‘the fire; then add the fruit, 
divide, and place in tin hoops. This will 
make ten or twelve buns; bake, split, and 
butter. 

Corp Frum Puppme.—Paot a layer of any 
ee stewed with sugar, and 
allowed to get cold—or jam into a deep glass 
dish, mix.. three tablespoonfuls of cornflour 
the thin rind of a lemon, and with sugar to 
taste. When well flavoured with the lemon, 
pour the boiling milk through a strainer on to 
the cornflour, stir, and return it to a sauce- 
pan. Boil five minutes, or until it thickens ; 
and, when cool enough not to break the. glass, 
pour on the fruit, and leave it to get quite cold 


clination, to which his other desires and | pl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HovseE-Boats are now being imtroduced on 
the Rhine after the English fashion, thongh 
on a larger scale. A regular floating dwell- 
ing - house will shortly be anchored in the 
port of Mannheim, and smaller house boats 
of the same kind are already much appre- 
ciated along the banks of the river. 

Warne Sutrs my tHe Arctic.—In the 
autumn, just before it gets cold, the ice forms, 
the ships huddle together, and exch pnts down 
two anchors, one at the bow and one at the 
stern, and these hold them from striking 
against the shore or one another until the ice 
forms around them and freezes them in 
solidly, Then the anchors and rudders are 
taken up, and, with lumber which they have 
brought from home, the whalers build a sub- 
stantial house over the ship. They then get 
the Eskimo to build a sort of snow house 
over the wooden house, and so, with all this 
covering to protect them, they manage to keep 
warm and comfortable with very little fire, 
however cold it may be out of doors.. Seme- 
times they putin double windows, the inside 
ones of glass, as usual, and the outside ones 
being made of slabs of ice, like the curious 
windows of the igloos. The white men do not 
live in these temporary houres built on top cf 
the ships, but in the cabin and forecastle, juct 
as if they were cruising out to sea, The house 
is simply put over the ship to keep the resr 
aces warm, and right. well does its work. 
This ‘ house,’’ however, is very useful ag a 
plate for taking exercise, for ship carpenter- 
ing work, and for any small jobs that may be 
necessary. The Esikmo also congregate there, 
especially about meal time, when generous 
whalers treat. them with sea bread and weak 
tea sweetened with treacle. 

Wenppines in Jarpan.—Some authors main- 
tain that marriage in Japan is only a civil 
con b i by .any religious 
solemnization. Others say that there is a 
religious ceremony, and that the marriage 
must be registered in fhe temple to which the 
young peuple belong. Prayers and benedic- 
tions are there pronounced by the priest, and 
there is a formal,kindling of bridal torches, 
the bride’s from the altar, and the bride- 
groom’s from the bride's; after this they are 
proclaimed to be manand wife. Now begins the 
business. of the day. The bride with her 
black teeth is dressed in white, and when she 
leaves her father’s house she is covered from 
head to foot in the garment which is to be her 
shroud. In this plight. she is seated ina pal- 
anquin, and carried forth to parade the 

eater part.of the town, escorted by her 
amily and friends. When she reaches her 
husband’s house-two of her youthful friends 
accompany her to the state-room. These 
friends answer to our bridesmaids, and are 
called. the male and female butterflies. In 
this state-room sits the bridegroom in the seat 
of honour, with his parents and nearest rela- 
tions, and there are two tables in the apart- 
ment very elaborately arranged. On one of 
them is a miniature representation of a fir 
tree, emblematic of man's strength; of a 
plum tree in blossom, the emblem of a 
woman’s beauty; and of cranes and tortoises, 
the emblems of long life and happiness. On 
the other table stands all the apparatus for 
drinking saki, the national stimulant. By 
this time the bride in her shroud and the at- 
tendant butterflies take their places; and then 
commences the pouring out, presenting and 
drinking of saki amidst formalities numerous 
and minute beyond description. When the 
drinking is at last over the wedding guests 
make their appearance, and the evening is 
nt in eating and drinking. Im deference to 
the frugality of the early Japanese, the wed- 


‘ding feast consists of very simple fare. 


Three days after this the bride and bride- 
groom pay a visit to the lady’s family. The 
bride then plucks out her eyebrows, and the 








and set. Ofnament, according to fancy, with 
jam, preserved fruit, or angelica. 





wedding ceremonies are finally over. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





1. L—We know nothing of the domestic affairs of 
the actor named. 

Cc. H. J.—No knowledge of its use in the way 

tated. 


E.—We suggest — Ritter’s ‘' History of Music; 


B. 
=~ the Form of 
“‘sho-pan” ; Beethoven, 


M.—Ohopin is oath , 
* — to-ven” ; Liss:, “list” ; and Bach, “‘ bak.’ 


A D.—The words quoted sign\fy restriction as to 
number, &3. 

E, 8.—Employed to aid printers in makirg up the 
formes of books. 

D. W.—A treatise on electric I'gailog will fully ex- 
um the terms t» which you refer, and will be found 

interesting. 

a N.—No recipe that we could recommend as harm- 
less. An experienced physiciaa might be able to sug- 
gest a remedy. 

Jessrz —The voem was not written by Mr. Dickens 
but by Mr. G. R. Sims, and a most realistic and artistic 
prodaction it is. 

i: Tet malig oy So ne on nenbee. Ln way 

ite legible. signatu-e is 

Sie inclosed hair is seal-brown, the Scoer chest: 
nut, 

L. D,—Tae play of ‘Therese, or the O-phan of Ge- 
neva,” was written by Juha Howard Payne. It was 
first in Loadon in 1818, with Edmund Kean 
in the al part. 


W. 8.—As you have tried the only remedy we could 
sigyest we cannot afd you, save to recommend you to 
keep regular hours and take all the exercise p2ssible in 
the open air. 

E. R. P.—We regret we are unable to inform you. 
Many euch local charities do unq 1¢stionably exist. You 
could fiad o 1t by writing totne mayor or clerk to the 
Bvard of Guardians. 

GC. F.—Taere ts no premium on your coin. If aman 
becomes a manufacturer of a special ariicle known by 
his name, n> other man can imitate the fabel or 
method of picking sim ly bacause he has a 
name. 


E. 8.—We don’t think we would accept the coat and 
dress from ths young man, unless he is your affi moed 
husband and you are in real neod of the articks. 
You are a demt bruxette, You write a good business 
hand. 

E. F. D.—Tae bronzs statue of Layette, erosted in 
Unton are, opposite Broadway, New York, in 1876, 
by French residents, was m y Bartholdi, the 
same artist who des'g aed thestatue of Liberty on Bad- 
low’s Island. 

Poprie.—l. No pirtfcular harm, but as you find it is 
noticed, avo'd cons at the young gen’ 8s much 
as you can. {ttle alterative mediciae. 3. Give 
him a cigar | he smokes, or a necktie or pair of 
gloves if he does no3, 

BB. R—-The Bam, sie w ere usually of bronze, 
but were sometimes made o' seen teak or wood. The 
pias mentioned Y M;. Bis 8 for fastening hangings 
were of metal. B ack pips for ue With Bikek dresses 
wo soobuad top Penden ton benivati eat plan. 

T. H. I a remy ye tLe d 


for eoties fo brown paper ; e of lme 
used in m: white al  frequeatly prodne: 
A white satin dress should be 


ne ats i> os with b téide, and 
jue paper, rown paper outside, 

wed together at at the edges. 
yay 1. =P injurious acd we decliae to advise 


touseit. 2. Getan ordinary curling fluid; borax 
the chief edient and is harmless. 3. A—_ 
om soap hee gad rag 4 every meal, before 
fast and aftersupper. 4 Either shade would suit, 5 


She may golf properly chaperone. 


M, T. L.—1. Answered last week. 2. Auy one who 
aglnation 


manne “rapid” or “‘qiltck.” 4. 
oat out for pat oR TR iad last is the name of « well-known 


8. T. 8.—You do not love your suitor overmush or 
you could no’ see his faults and yoar owa superiority 
to piataly. You are too young any way to feel deep or 
ng devotion. Tae man is no match for you or any 
girl if he is “‘ poor, unedusated, lazy, and has no trade.” 
Dismiss him. 
C. 8. L —Tae advertised complexton mask is prob- 
ably harmless, but you can whiten and soften your ekin 
quite as well without payiog £1 fora mask, Bathe at 
night in bran and warm water and apply a mask of 
white Iinsn anointed on the inside with “w hite of egg 
well bostea up with a little nowderad Dew: and lemon 
jatee with aspoonful of mi)k or cream. 


E. L. D.—‘ Befana,” in Itdy, is a puppet or doll 
doeeeheny Seam, and through the streets 
on the day of tle Epiphaay (twelfth 

otter and on some er feast daye. 
name is‘thought to be deriv.4 from‘ Ryifania/’ 
feast of the Epiphany, Ou. the day of t 

sents are given to- children in Italy, ag 
where on Christmas or New Year's, aad t 
is suppreed to bring them. 





P. A.—Bergamot ts the name of a varlety of poare, 
which, like the citroa tree of tha name, is said to 
ee Py meres - es Italy. — 8 A ed igs 
vs n) a.coarse tapestry, supposed to have 

inveuted at at Bergamo. ‘ 


G. W. S:—Most of the cardinals in France refused 
fe attend the marri+g: of era I. to Marla Louisa, 


P ratified the “to ak taped h- 
fon and nd they from the ind for: | heme. 
bidden to wear Qyatlst g was ; nen they were 


called ‘‘ black 

Waren Wiew,—After Napoleon I.’s death, in 1821, 
M Louiea contracted a morganatic marriage with 
Count Albert Adam von Webppere, 0 an Austrian general, 
then in his 47ch year, who had been her chamberlain in 
1815. She bore him several children. He died on April 
22,1829. Her death took place at Vienna on Decem- 
ber 18, 1841. 

H. A, 4.—To remove dark stains feom eS a 
little sulphuric acid into a saucer, wet with it a 
linen rag. ee sub S eae artivle until the di 

jppears. Taen coat the article with 4 


D 7.22 the heced, po-9 sumnenve of 

vactenie, Guapeiene, ot 

The Eagtish mwsures peers fo besrel 
are “s) 

Bi tape fat Sie 


pce een a, bar contaios 
5 Goda The whiskey barrel usually en ry 40 to 
0 


Life's SPRING-TIDE, 


Ox, Youth! Fair Spring-tide of the heart, 
What won‘rous joys are thine! 
bet fonts of ness for thee s' 


And thus pass on thy hslcyoa hours 
With Times ki 8 een soytae cnwrentned with flowers ! 


And yet this is the day, Oh, Youth, 
When in its sunny space, 
the gowel Truth, 


1 shen sade k is baut— 

on wor 

ile camenved by auight of guilt— 
ts bn tims will praige thy deeds, 


——— itp ar yea that leads 
To Visto ats tnd aly beg 


Tey pat 04, pee bg ger a 


Alas 
ome nursery of tears | 

«, hapay ia the smi! s of peace, 

Tea joys ¢ each new shall increase 


ate ga sweet shall fal’, 
ee hee crown with ee 
thrill the joyfu 
With L =e the iol, the the beat! 
‘ W. B. D. 


Dorna.—Yes, we certaicl 
bet. blae k ch 


aboot ol ret, th 


will 
altogether self-cvident. 
L D.—Sweden and Norway form a single 


but have separate internal admi{nistrati 

residing alte in each country. Darkag the. 
sence of the kid Norway, Sweden is governed by a 
regency Ss c of a prince 

blood or a minister of state and 

case of . ‘ont o i , or of the 
minority sovere FY i 
governed by a joint co 

and ten N 4 2 law. 

vested in a eater, Diet, 


any 
Sects ont es Se ae 
of wi ‘ey are e 
king must be a member of the sale church, 





ae S—1. Antonia aaa 
a Sn ae 


ogi ott and 
, 1787. ce “bia vollo 
=e 














NN. 0.—Your w: iting m'ght be plair er with advan- 
tage, and from it we judge you ca-e more for grace than 


AN Irish Girt —Concealment is always bad in such 
cases, However, under the circumstances, you have 
pt Sune caging very, y wrong. .You ought to persusde 
holy Aad to acknowledge p yaet enga omens openly at 

six months before the wedding. You write a nice 


R. p> em aor have been much used in broken 
chilblsins, ane chronic inflammation of 
and often prove very ¢flicacious. To make them, take 
of alum, to fr oy pio, es one drachm avoirdu 
the whites of Bee 0 case, pee A cr them 
fine linen, snd cover with a 


pr 
ron fw py which teratnated with 
pena June 25, 1803 ; and as no 
in Washiogton pted, they were aft rwards 

in Wi gton Irving’s works. 


Engl nd and in Ireland, to , occurred 

on Jav. 6-7, 1839. The atorm raged ih Cheshire, * 
, and War were 

kilied in Liverpool by ths of age. and 100 

were in the 

harbours c.vered wricks, the value of two 


art of ating free. } me eg ge There 
are schools for instruction, they require 
con-iderable Her bert plan will be to see some 
manager, and hia judge ‘of her t-lent. If it*be 
82 considerable, as she tly thinks it, she may 
easily gat parte from which she oan :ite 
with time and study to the very highest place. Yet a 


there are a huadred fatlures.* « a 
E A.—The body of President Liacolsi, of the 

8; taken cn Oot, 9, 187: an iron~ 
coffia, putinte a one, and soldered :, then” 
0 a ¥ one of narrow strips of cedar, ' 


a3 
- 
ab 
=F 
ae 


& 
3 





end’ 
and drew. 
enclose: 
elsope ot 
mado 
or is 
the “ which . 
oe « Lite Jack Borer 
: Bening bie 
“He piced Sead oot «pla 
And said * Wnate good boy am 1.’ 








ox Numaxrs, Parts and Vouvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers 
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